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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do_ the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
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The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


MAURICE CRANSTON, English correspondent of Worldover 
Press who was one of the few observers to predict an over- 
whelming Labor victory, writes an interesting postelection 
despatch in Labor Means Business. 


DANA E. KLOTZLE is minister of Universalist churches at 
Springfield and Chester, Vt. In A Century of Universalism 
in Chester, Vermont, Mr. Klotzle writes about a church that 
not only looks back with pride but also moves forward with 
confidence. 

EUGENE M. BUSHONG, minister of the First Church of 
Christ, Longmeadow, Mass., traces the history and function 
of hymns in worship in Words and Music. 


HENRY W. FELTON, editor of the Pennsylvania Universalist, 
gave us the interesting text and pictures on the Messiah Home, 
Philadelphia. 

A distinguished committee of scholars is responsible for the 
selection of fifty most significant books in the field of religion 
for the year. 

HARRIET E. DRULEY, editor of the Ohio Universalist, tells us 
about the activities of Ohio Universalists in wartime in her 
account of the Ohio Universalist Convention. 


GEORGE A. GAY has taken our readers on many interesting 
little rambles. He helps us to readjust our perspective as we 
listen in on the conversation between the Parson and the 


Philosopher. 


The editor is happy to report on the Widening Horizons at 


Ferry Beach. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Chaplain O. Herbert McKenney, 45th 
Armored Division, on a thirty-day leave 
from overseas duty, spent several days at 
the beach with his wife Nadine and 
daughter Karen the week of July 29 to 
August 4. 

* * * 


Members of the Religious Education 
Institute initiated a project to secure 
Hymns of the Spirit for Ferry Beach. 
Enough money to buy fifty hymnals was 
raised. The Association needs a mini- 
mum of one hundred. 


x * * 


A special program for the children of 
those attending the Churehmanship In- 
stitute was run by Mrs. Harold Scott. 

* * * 

The Claflin cottage, directly across the 
road from “The Quillen,” has been ac- 
quired by the Association. Under the 
supervision of Dr. Weston Cate, the 
building has already been repaired and 
reconditioned, and is in use. A new roof, 
paint and general repairs have made this 
onetime dismal building a useful and at- 
tractive addition to the facilities of 
Ferry Beach. 

* * * 

At the close of the Sunday-morning 

church service in the grove, August 5, 


Joan Elizabeth Adams, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Adams, Jr., Canton, 
Maine, was christened by Rev. Eleanor 
B. Forbes. 


SPEAKERS AVAILABLE 

Prominent Christian personalities are 
available as speakers, without charge. 
for groups which would care to lean 
more about. Palestine and the whole 
Near-East situation. 

In New England, address requests ito 
the American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, 739 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
(COMmonwealth 7271), and in other 
sections to the American Christian Pal- 
estine Committee, 41 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17 (MUrray Hill 2-4917) . 


CALLED TO 
SAN JOSE CHURCH 


Rev. Nathaniel Page Lauriat, a recent 
graduate of Meadville Theological School, 
has accepted an invitation to become the 
minister of the’ Universalist church of 
San José, Calif., and will begin his duties 
in September. Mr. Lauriat preached in 
San José on the first two Sundays in 
August, and then returned to Massachu- 
setts to arrange for moving to Califor- 
nia. Mrs. Lauriat is the daughter of 
Rev. George H. Welch of the Universil- 
ist church at Middletown, N. Y. 
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Prayer After Victory 


®VOD of Righteousness and of Love, we give thee 
thanks for victory. 


We are grateful that the guns are silent. 


We are glad beyond measure that the killing is 
ended. 

We remember before thee in this hour all faithful 
-men and women who fought for our freedom. 


For those gallant few who, in defeat, stood firm and 
died that we might live, we give thee thanks, O God. 

For that great host on land and sea and in the air 
who, by full measure of stern duty, in far lands and 
lonely places, redeemed us from defeat and brought 
us to this shining hour, we pour out the gratitude of 
our pent-up hearts. 


For the guardians of our shores and the watchers 
of our skies, for those who freely kept vigil by beds of 
pain through long nights, for craftsmen and artisans 
and laborers who, without ceasing and without resting, 
sent forth the products of mine and mill and the fruits 
of fertile fields—for each and all we offer thanksgiving 
and praise. 


We remember before thee with the deepest tender- 
ness of our hearts all young lives broken in battle or 
worn out in toil. 

Forever past forgetting, we remember now those, 
our sons, our brothers, and our friends whose broken 
bodies lie on foreign soil. 

In humility and in sorrow we consider their great 
sacrifice, the price of our peace. 

Give us, O God, wisdom to heal the afflicted and 
grace to comfort those who mourn their beloved dead. 

God of Wisdom and of Power, thou who didst 
unveil to our minds the mysteries of ages and unloose 
for the strengthening of our arms the dread power of 
the sun, pour into our needy hearts thy wisdom, 
strengthen our tired minds. 

Come quickly, Lord, teach us in our hour of 
victory that, under many names—friend, enemy, 
victor, vanquished—we are all thy children. 

Strengthen us yet again, that our Might may serve 
thy Right, and we become one people in one world, 
thy world, and thy Peace be given to all the children 
of men. Amen. 


Forgive Us, O God 


; E used to say and believe that “civilization is 

in a race between education and destruction.” 
We were wrong, all of us. Civilization is in a race 
between morality and destruction. Education in 
many lands went over to the side of destruction years 
ago. In Germany education went over to the side of 
destruction in 1933, when the old humanities that were 
the glory of a Germany that once was, were thrown 
to the winds. Italy joined Germany and Japan in 
political and scientific totalitarianism utterly divorced 
from morality, and destruction spread over the earth. 
Morally indolent democracies careless of the values of 
the spirit were rudely awakened and forced to fight for 
their very existence. 

In our desperation we had to use destructive means 
to avoid destruction. We had to invent new and 
ereater weapons of destruction to overcome the forces 
of destruction. And now, in our hour of victory, irony 
of irony, we have produced the most destructive 
weapon of all time, the atomic bomb. Applied scien- 
tific education dirécted by pooled and disciplined brain 
power, mechanical skill, and human co-operation have 
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enabled the democracies to devise and loose upon our 
enemies unprecedented devastation. The atomic bomb 
is the last dread logical product of a world that rele- 
gated the moral law to a secondary place. 

Since the use of this horrible weapon brought about 
a quick capitulation by the Japanese people, and so 
saved the lives of some boys whom we love, and 
millions of other American, British and Russian boys 
who would have had to bear the brunt of battle, we 
would rejoice. We are all glad also to bring to a speedy 
end the mass killing of ignorant Japanese peasants 
who know not why they have to suffer and die. These 
things, however, should not obscure the unhappy 
truth that we have by our educational processes 
brought into the world the means of man’s utter self- 
destruction. 

As the dust settles over the dead city of Hiroshima 
we should all of us consider prayerfully and penitently 
the meaning of the atomic bomb to us and to our 
children. We must remind ourselves that four years 
of war have left us in mortal danger of falling victim 
to the illusion that might is right. We must recognize 
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that education, undisciplined by morality and religion, 
can only eventuate in technological barbarism that will 
destroy the human race. We must act in the light of 
this terrible possibility. We must bring education back 
to the side of morality and religion. The inventors of 
the atomic bomb, telling of their first successful expe- 
rience with it, show that they recognize this respon- 
sibility. Not all intellectuals do. Too many men of 
science have let the obligation to “disinterestedness in 
research” replace the greater obligation of all men 
under the moral law. In Nazi Germany this process 
went to its logical conclusion. Man’s first duty in life 
is to respect the sanctity of human life. All other 
obligations are secondary. This we must learn or be 
eventually destroyed, as were other civilizations 
before us. 

All this we should do, all, and one thing more if 
we are to have peace in the world and peace in our 
hearts. That one thing was expressed by a character 
in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Old Anselmo, simple 
peasant, meditating on his strange and unwanted role 
as a killer of his fellow men, said the last word on a 
world at war: 


After the war there will have to be some great penance 
done for the killing. If we no longer have religion after the 
war then I think there must be some form of civic penance 
organized that all may be cleansed from the killing or else we 
will never have a true and human basis for living. The killing 
is necessary, I know, but still the doing of it is very bad for 
a man and I think that, after all of this is over and we have 
won the war, there must be a penance of some kind for the 
cleansing of us all.* 


* For Whom the Bell Tolls. 


Seribner’s. 


By Ernest Hemingway. 


DR. WOLFE’S BOOK ONE OF FIFTY BEST 


ee EET AMOS AND HOSEA,” by Rolland E. 

Wolfe of Tufts College School of Religion, is in- 
cluded in the current annual list of fifty most significant 
works in the field of religion chosen by a committee 
of distinguished scholars of the American Library 
Association. This does not surprise us. Rolland Wolfe, 
who instructs students preparing for the Universalist 
ministry at Tufts, is outstanding among the younger 
research scholars of Old Testament history and litera- 
ture. He is just at the beginning of a long career of 
productive scholarship. 


AN UNDUE SENSE OF RIGHT 


N the summer of 1890 James McNeill Whistler 

brought out a book called The Gentle Art of Mak- 
ing Enemies, As Pleasingly Exemplified in Many In- 
stances, Wherein the Serious Ones of Earth, Carefully 
Exasperated, Have been Prettily Spurred On to Un- 
seemliness and Indiscretion While Overcome by an 
Undue Sense of Right. Whistler exemplified the art, 
if not “pleasingly,” surely most effectively, in the very 
process of bringing out the book. He quarreled most 
unreasonably with the man whom he first asked to be 
his publisher. 

There is at least one thing of permanent value 
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in this strange work. It is the description of the 
author’s victims, those unfortunates “overcome by an 
undue sense of right.” There is such a thing as an 
undue sense of right, and many there be that are over- 
come by it. The unintelligent reformer who effects one 
reform and inadvertently creates two new evils usually 
belongs to this class. The fellow always boiling up 
with what he calls righteous indignation is simply a 
man who has lost his self-control, and is controlled by 
his undue sense of right. 

All of us are duty bound to ally ourselves with the 
right. All of us must needs beware of identifying our- 
selves with the right. It is our privilege as well as our 
duty to serve the right as God gives us intelligence and 


‘strength so to do. If we fall victim to the notion that 


we are the right, God pity our fellow men. For then 
follow the “unseemliness and indiscretion” of those 
(among whom James McNeill Whistler was not the 
least) who are “overcome by an undue sense of right.” 


OUR MESSIAH HOME 


E know what the phrase “transferred to current 

account to meet deficit” means when it appears 
in an annual report of a social-service project, even 
though we are ignorant of the fine points of account- 
ancy. It means a hard struggle by a loyal group of 
people to maintain a useful institution. It means that 
that institution needs money to continue its services 
unimpaired. 

This phrase “transferred to current account te 
meet deficit” we have just read in the forty-fourth 
annual report of the Messiah Universalist Home for 
Aged People. The Home has done a good work for 
nearly a half a century. It is still domg good work. 
Increasing costs and reduced income from investments 
threaten to reduce the needed services of the Home. 

We are a small family of Christians. The interests 
and responsibilities of one section are the concern of 
all sections. Messiah Home in Pennsylvania, Chapin 
Home in New York, and Doolittle Home in Massachu- 
setts belong to all Universalists. When they need 
help they are the responsibility of all Universalists. 

Send a contribution today to Carl Fenton, 1631 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania, for 
Messiah Home. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In spite of all restrictions and all shortages of mate- 
rial and man power the good work for diabetic girls 
goes on at the Clara Barton Homestead under the 
generous leadership of Dr. Joslin and with the support 
of the Association of Universalist Women. 


We hope the lifting of gasoline rationing will mean 
that our fall state conventions will be held. Churches 
could arrange to get their delegates to meetings in 
automobiles. The need for a full program of church 
work was never greater than today. Without meetings 
to plan such work and to strengthen workers we shall 
not have the programs. 
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Widening Horizons at Ferry Beach 


ARRYING on under government restrictions 

which apparently do not apply to race tracks and 
other mere amusement centers, our summer educa- 
tonal program at Ferry Beach, Maine, is successfully 
serving both the church and the country. To the 
Universalist, Congregational, Unitarian and Friends 
institutes at Ferry Beach this summer have come 
young people, teachers and middle-aged church folk 
to-study ways and means of building a better world. 
The wartime use of Ferry Beach by other liberal groups 
besides’ our own is not only a_practical project in 
Christian fellowship but also an intelligent and eco- 
némical use of facilities and materials for important 
work which deserved better co-operation from the 
Office of Defense Transportation than was given. 


Our institute people have carried on magnificently 
this difficult summer. In spite of the bizarre and some- 
times contradictory rulings regarding what they could 
do, they have managed to keep honestly within the 
numerical conditions laid down by the O.D.T. This 
resulted, of course, in fewer attendants. This was true 
of the Religious Education Institute, July 29-August. 
4, which the editor had the honor and pleasure of 
attending as a faculty member. As we arrived, the 
Friends Youth Leadership Institute on International 
Problems had just ended. Several of our young people 
who had attended stayed on for our session. Norma 
Goodwin of Fitchburg and Jeanne Scanlon of Attle- 
boro, who were part of our official family at Table Five, 
told glowing tales of the international institute. 


Dean Max A. Kapp of St. Lawrence set the spirit 
of the Religious Education Institute in his opening an- 
nouncement in the Gray Quill. Said Dr. Kapp: 


There is rejoicing in our spirits when we come back to 
Ferry Beach. Newcomers and old veteran beachcombers alike 
find this place smiling, happy, earnest and communal. For a 
week we are a society, living a life together and sharing kindly 
spirit. For a week we give ourselves to the quest of higher 
levels of the good life which, as teachers of religion, we must 
know something about, if we are to be worthy teachers. A 
good part of the richness and meaning of Ferry Beach exists 
as a tradition, built out of the purposefulness and love of the 
many loyal people who have been here before us. Because 
they wanted warm fellowship in the pursuit of ideals, the folks 
of other years created attitudes and built institutions of kind- 
linéss, concern for others, and human service. The reverence 
of their worship was a mark of their religious seriousness. Not 
only “did most of them become better teachers; they became 
better persons, because they were caught up by a splendid 
vision. As we come in our turn to use Ferry Beach, may we 
deserve its deepest blessings. 

Storms, hurricanes, tidal waves, have beat upon the New 
England coastline with wild fury this past year. Ferry 
Beach has not been untouched. Storms have beat upon our 
lives during this past year—for some of us the frightening 
terror of the deep waters in storm has been almost too much 
to bear. But here is something which endures. Here are the 
sea, and sand, the pine trees, the shrine, the friends and a 
pathway that invite one to walk toward God. 


Sixty-seven delegates were registered for the 
courses, and not more than fifty from the distances 
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laid down by government regulation. Most of those 
registered are church-school teachers. Five are 
directors of religious education. These are Evelyn 
Tedford (Divine Paternity, New York), Mary Milner 
(Attleboro, Massachusetts) , Alice M. Harrison (Lynn, 
Massachusetts), Sally Chesser (Hartford, Connecti- 
cut), and Anna Dowty (Watertown, New York). 
Nine ministers were present. 


Dr. Kapp expressed both the spirit and purpose of 


‘the entire institute in his inspiring and_ thought- 


stimulating morning chapel talks. Stanley Rawson 
injected the needed note of urgency at the opening 
Sunday morning sermon, “Now Is the Time.” 


Each day’s work opened with a phase of Dr. Kapp’s 
development of the subject, “Widening Horizons of 
Free Faith.” Beginning with the assumption of 
growth as fundamental to life and with expression of 
our faith in the potential goodness of man, he pointed 
out in dramatic fashion our responsibility towards 
fulfilling the thwarted mission of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, the priesthood of all believers. The theme 
and its able manner of presentation served to corre- 
late the various courses. (The mantle of H. P. 
Morrell has fallen on Max Kapp and he wears it with 
honor.) 

The courses in order each day were: First period, 
“Exploring the New Testament,” Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, and “Dynamic Churchmanship,” Edna P. 
Bruner; second period, “So You Are Going to Teach,” 
Margaret Winchester, “The Church’s Program for 
Youth,” Chairman Alice Harrison and other daily 
speakers (Mary Milner, Edna P. Bruner, Max A. Kapp 
and Roger Bosworth), and “Observing Special Days,” 
Susan M. Andrews. At the late-afternoon conferences 
Miss Winchester and Miss Milner conducted a Work- 
shop for Teachers, and Urmah Dolloff conducted a 
Workshop for Superintendents. The day’s work ended 
with the evening adult group on “Enjoying the Bible” 
led by Max Kapp and the young people’s conference 
on “Universalist History” led by Emerson Lalone. 

The course work at such a summer school is by no 
means the major part of the educational process. 
That process was going on in informal fellowship all 
the week through. Knotty problems of church and 
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church school were threshed out over many a late 
evening dish of fried clams. Friendship circles under 
the star-studded mantle of night cleared and calmed 
confused and anxious minds. Old hymns sung by 
young voices around the beach fire warmed our hearts, 
and second- and third-generation Ferry Beachers play- 
ing in the sands strengthened our confidence in the 
future. 

Time and space. prevent extended comment on 
the simple but dignified recognition service Friday 
night, when those completing courses with credit 
received their certificates. Miss Andrews’ worship 
center was perfect in beauty, restraint, and symbolic 
suggestion. The seven-branched candlestick burning 
on the altar seemed to the editor a private symbol, a 
symbol of the complete but entirely unostentatious 
faithfulness of Susan Andrews and Margaret Winches- 
ter. Our religious education people let their light shine, 
but so quietly, that the rest of us are rarely conscious 
of the labor involved. Dr. Cummins, speaker at the 
Friday night service, reminded his hearers of “that 
part of the world problem we can do something about 
—ourselves.” 


Dr. Kapp graciously thanked the staff, the choir 
and the students for “your thoughtfulness this week, 
your kindness to children, your consideration of age 
(middle-aged folk like Miss Forbes and myself) and 
your gift of gaiety and laughter.” 

Play is a part of education and the religious educa- 
tion students at Ferry Beach did not neglect this im- 
portant aspect. From the opening Saturday night 
session to the end, laughter and gaiety were interspersed 
with serious work. Special thanks should be accorded 
Jack Powelson of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, for staying over 
after the Friends Institute. Mr. Powelson, with the help 
of his collection of folk-dance records, stirred the insti- 
tuters to enthusiasm on the first Saturday night after 
faculty introductions. Mealtimes were song fests. It was 
on these occasions that the editor’s Table Five, in spite 
of the natural modesty and reticence of its members, 
became famous for a new version of “She’ll Be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain.” At mealtime we learned Max 
Kapp’s ballad of Quillen Shinn with its lusty chorus: 


O Shinn, O Shinn, O Quillen Shinn 

To you we raise this grateful din. 

We will lift your name to the highest green pine tree 
And pledge, and pledge our loyalty. 


We stayed over till Sunday morning to visit with 
members of the Institute on Churchmanship coming in 
for the week of August 4 to 11 under the leadership of 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott. Sunday morning at the church 
service Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt delivered a solemn but 
not pessimistic sermon on “The Chastening Rod.” 


As we drove away from the beach Sunday after- 
noon we recalled Dean Atwood’s words at the faculty 
introduction the night before: “One of the most 
valuable assets we have in the Universalist Church is 
the summer institute spreading south and west in our 
Zion.” | 
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British Labor Means Business 


Maurice Cranston 


ABOR’S smashing victory, as viewed from the 
| Basen of postelection comments inside and 
out of party councils, means tremendous domestic 
changes and, in its largest aspects, an unaltered foreign 
policy. To those who have followed British political 
affairs without paying too close attention to the mul- 
titude of its none-too-discerning interpreters, the left- 
ward swing has long been evident. Its roots lie less in 
the personalities of Labor’s spokesmen (though they 
have been given new courage and momentum) than in 
the British people. 

Key to the new situation lies not merely in the fact 
that Attlee, unlike Ramsay MacDonald, is at once in 
office and in power, but also in the collapse of the 
Liberal Party. No longer need Labor appease pro- 
capitalist liberalism. Most Liberals gave their support 
to Labor. The fact that only 100 of Labor’s successful 
candidates out of 390 were nominated by the trade 
unions, signifies that Labor’s backing is more adven- 
turous than formerly. The small Communist and 
Common Wealth vote further indicates a strengthening 
of disciplined Labor ranks in Parliament. 

Contrary to reports of “calm” in business circles, 
the Stock Exchange has been seized with panic, as 
have numerous executives of concerns who anticipate 
an intense struggle against capitalism. In foreign 
countries, those who have relied on the previous and 
traditional conservatism of Labor for consolidation will 
probably meet with some surprises. That a big contest 
is in the making need not be gainsaid, for while some 
of the British industrialists perceive that so widespread 
a popular demand cannot be denied, others are settling 
down to a fight, hoping that internal dissension and 
breakdowns in the Labor program may give them a 
chance to swing the tide in the opposite direction. 

Labor’s first big job is a difficult one—to provide 
houses for the vast bombed-out population, and to 
resettle veterans in satisfactory living quarters and 
remunerative jobs. It is here that the Tories hopefully 
anticipate failures which will wreck the new govern- 
ment. While efforts are being made to meet this imme- 
diate problem, Labor must proceed with its task of 
nationalizing basic industries. To take over-any one 
of them is obviously a formidable job. But the Labor 
majority is so large that none of the old oppositionist 
devices which seduced MacDonald and _ broke his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden, can be 
repeated with such chances of success. Labor means 
business, is determined to create a new and better 
Britain, and will make a determined effort to move 
ahead, not only soundly, but with boldness—Weorld- 
over Press. 


WHAT'S YOUR RANK? 


In the manner that a man handles his troubles 
during the day, he goes to bed at night a general, a 
captain, a private, or a prisoner. MY 
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A Century of Universalism at Chester, Vermont 


Dana E. Klotzle 


N August 12 the Universalist church of Chester, 

Vermont, celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its present building. The old church and its 
surroundings had been improved for the occasion. 
-» In 1943, five hundred dollars was raised to buy an 
ugly run-down building which stood at the side of the 
church. The building was removed this year and the 
lot graded and planted. By a gift of three hundred 
dollars the Chester Association of Universalist Women 
made possible the redecoration of the church. The 
sanctuary was repainted in white and light blue. A 
new colonial pulpit replaces its predecessor. Drapes 
and candlelighted altar make the chancel a real worship 
center. 

On December 13, 1790, Jabez Sargent deeded the site 
to the Universalists and Congregationalists for the sum 
of 10 pounds. A meetinghouse was then built but was 
subsequently razed by fire. Thereafter the lot was 
known as the Common. 

On February 24, 1829, a group of Chester citizens 
met at the home of Otis Sheldon to organize the Uni- 
versal Restoration Society of Chester. Abner Field, 
Thomas Olcott and David Hagar were elected to write 
a constitution and bylaws for the group. The first 
constitution was adopted on March 16, 1829, and 
designated the First Restoration Society of Chester as 
the legal name of the new organization. The preamble 
to the constitution stated the purposes of the group 
as follews: 

We the subscribers believing the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to contain a revelation of the will of God, 
both as it respects what he wishes of man in relation to re- 
ligious duties and practical virtues and what he is pleased to 
communicate for the enlightening of the understanding; and 
feeling a duty to posterity to promote, according to our 
ability, the cause of religious instruction in the vicinity in 
which we live. . . 


~ The Restoration Movement, of which the Chester 
church was a part until 1871, differed only slightly in 
belief from other Universalist churches. The major- 
ity of the Universalist churches believed that on 
death God would save all souls. The Restorationists 
held that while God would save all souls in the end, 
there must first be a period of purification. 

On March 14, 1845, Marvel Johnson and Lotan 
Gassett deeded the present lot to the First Restoration 
Society, a quitclaim deed without any reservation. 
The church was then built and dedicated on January 5, 


1846. Rev. G. W. Bailey, Rev. J. Hemphill, Rev. C. 


~ Woodhouse, Rev. Warren Skinner and Rev. Darius 


Forbes participated in the exercises. 
On October 3, 1846, the stone basement (now called 


the Francis M. Sherwin Hall) of the present church 


was leased to the town of Chester for a meeting place. 
Early in the history of the church (1834) the 


‘members had declared themselves “free from all inter- 
ference, dictation and control from any ecclesiastical 
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body whatever.” It was not until May 9, 1871, that 
the members legally formulated the First Universalist 
Parish of Chester after dissolving the First Restoration 
Society as a legal entity. The vote was 26 to 7 in the 
affirmative. The older members of the Restoration 
group. had styled themselves Universalist since 
October 1, 1837, and could see no reason for dissolving 
the old group to set up a similar one. 

Opposition to the new group was very strong, 
according to the records, but, with the help of the 
pastor, Brother Foster, and Rev. J. H. Farnsworth of 
the Springfield Universalist church, the new organiza- 
tion was set up. Lean years followed the loyal group 
of people who stood by the new society. Oftentimes 
services were not held, but the vitality of the group 
persisted. Their loyalty was rewarded on June 28, 
1896, when Rev. George Perry, who had built the 
Rutland Universalist church in 1889, came to be their 
minister. His first act was to receive fifteen new 
members into the church. The Winchester Profession 
of Faith, adopted at Winchester, New Hampshire, in 
1803, became the theological foundation of the revived 
group. The officers of the church at this time were 
Lena G. Bemis, clerk; H. L. Aldrich, treasurer; J. W. 
Smith and P. H. Robbins, deacons. 

On October 27, 1898, the group called Rev. Lucy A. 
Milton to be their pastor. It is interesting to note that 
the Universalist Church of America was the first body 
to ordain women pastors. Other clergy present at 
Miss Milton’s installation were Rev. E. E. Merggraf, 
Bellows Falls; Rev. W. A. Tuttle, Springfield; Rev. H. 
E. Rouilard, Westmoreland, New Hampshire; Rey. 
George Perry; Rev. H. A. Ballou (Chester Congrega- 
tional); Rev. J. B. Reardon, Ludlow. 

The records of Miss Milton’s pastorate speak of 
an active Ladies’ Aid, a church school, and a Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

On May 15, 1903, the church plant was redecorated 
and thirty-one new members were received. Rev. W. 5. 
Turner, who was ordained in Chester in 1904, was 
serving the church in these years.- In subsequent years 
the church was served by a Dr. Delano, Rev. Fannie 
Austin, and a lay preacher, George Lovell of Bellows 
Falls. Rev. Fred H. Miller, Springfield, served from 
1935 to 1943 and was followed by Rev. Dana E. 
Klotzle, the present Springfield pastor. 

The church, while never large, has served the needs 
of the people of Chester Depot and the surrounding 
area. It maintains regular preaching and_ pastoral 
services and supports a church school of over thirty 
pupils. The present pastor conducted a Daily Vacation 
Church School for the Chester Depot children in the 
summers of 1944 and 1945. 

Present officers of the parish are: Prudential Com- 
mittee, Norman Heald, Mrs. Harold Warren and 
Mrs. William F. Hodge; clerk, Serrel L. Richardson; 
treasurer, Gardner Waterman. 
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The speaker for the anniversary service was 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America. Speaking on “A 
Bulwark Never Failing,” Dr. Cummins said m part: 


“A growing, thriving church, whose people them- 
selves are eager to live its gospel and at the same time 
carry that gospel to others, is not going to come to us 
as manna from heaven, but only as the result of a 
wisely planned procedure, acted upon by an informed, 
united and determined people. , 

“Last year at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
there was an exhibition of ten centuries of Chinese art. 
Among other things on display was an inscription by 
a Chinese scholar. The inscription was in Chinese 
characters and, translated, reads: ‘An understanding 
of the past assures progress for the future.’ 

“Universalism has its roots far back in world 
religion. Four hundred years before Jesus was born, 
Malachi had struck a shattering blow at the partialism 
of tribal gods. The tribal Jahweh of Israel only would 
not suffice. ‘Are not all men brothers?’ he demanded; 
‘have we not all one Father?’ Universalism has a 
history of at least 2,500 years! 

“The men and women who came together to found 
our first churches knew well the meaning of a convic- 
tion for which they stood ready to make any sacrifice. 
Churches of Rome—gorgeous structures, already built 
and heavily endowed—were scattered throughout 
Europe. There were the churches of Calvin and Luther. 
And in England there were the churches of Bishop 
Courtney and of the British crown. Here in America 
there were the churches of the tax-supported Estab- 
lishment. 

“But these spiritual forebears of ours knew where 
they stood and why. They knew their Bible and 
hesitated not at all to proclaim to the world their faith. 
Up and down and across this continent they carried 
the good news, holding services in groves, barns, halls, 
schoolhouses, churches. They were not transported to 
these services as we are today. If they got there, they 
walked, and not on sidewalks. Those were the days 
of mud roads and bad surgery. Mail deliveries were 
infrequent; and there were no _ library facilities. 
Families were clothed in homespun. The church, if 
there was one, was poorly lighted, inadequately heated. 
If there was an organ, it squeaked. Most assuredly, 
the sermons were painfully long. 

“With little at their command except a burning 
zeal to propagate the faith, these men and women 
inscribed an historic record replete with great thoughts, 
courageous lives and pioneering deeds—a record ex- 
ceeding by far that which might reasonably have been 
expected from their numbers, social standing and 
cultural development. 

“An understanding of that past every Universalist 
should possess. That too many of our people do not 
possess it is a sin of omission to be chalked up against 
our clergy, whose business it is to be teachers as well 
as prophets and priests. Yet to content oneself with 
basking in the sunshine of the record inscribed by one’s 
spiritual ancestors, and to do nothing oneself toward 
adding more such pages to the record inherited, is for 
one to play truant to one’s destiny. That which our 
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fathers did is something for which we can claim no 
credit. ‘What do ye more than these?’ The faith of 
our fathers must never be a stone marking the end of 
the road. It must serve as a lamp helping to light our 
pathway into the future, for the highest future is built 
upon the deepest past. 

“We fail today in no material thing. Instead of 
weak and scattered groups, often persecuted, we now 
have some eighty-two thousand people, from which 
company Who’s Who lists-next to the highest per- 
centage of all religious fellowships. We may be barred 
from membership in the Federal Council of Churches, 
but never before have Universalists witnessed such 
a wave of good will rolling in their direction. We have 
about five hundred churches (recently three new ones) ; 
about as many ministers, many of whom are young and 
capable. Our properties are valued in excess of eight 
million dollars. We have our own publishing house, 
our own headquarters building, two schools for the 
training of our ministers, a splendid work sponsored 
by our women in behalf of diabetic children (under 
the leadership of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, America’s famed 
specialist). We have in the South a health clinic and 
kindergarten for Negroes, homes for the aged, relief for 
the sufferers of war. We fail today in no material 
thing. 

“Tt is an all-possessing sense of dedication we need 
—dedication to a great task in a great day. What of 
our heritage? Let us teach it to our children, and to 
their children. Let us rethink its implication for our 
own generation. Let us proceed with definite arrange- 
ments for more vital programs of action, to weld into 
an indivisible whole this family of ours called Univer- 
salist, and to extend our faith by giving generously of 
our means and by so living the faith in our own daily 
lives that we bear witness to the world of the worth of 
the faith we profess. Let there be no fretting about 
numbers. How ever many we are, let us be just that 
many spiritually strong.” 


WOMEN AID THE BIRTHPLACE 


The high regard for the type of Christian service 
which is rendered at the Clara Barton Birthplace for 
diabetic children is evidenced by the number of 
women who remember the work in their wills. 

A notice from the Probate Court, State of Connecti- 
cut, District of Bridgeport, relative to the will of 
Grace Cowell Tooker reads as follows: 


“Fourth: I give and bequeath to the Women’s 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church, 
now located at 176 Newbury Street, in the city of 
Boston, the sum of five hundred dollars, to be known 
as the Grace Cowell Tooker Gift or Donation, and 
further direct that said sum of five hundred dollars 
above mentioned be deposited in the Endowment Fund 
now being raised by said Association for the exclusive 
benefit of the development of the Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Children, now located at the Birthplace 
of Clara Barton, at North Oxford, County of Worcester, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
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American Library Association Selection 
of Outstanding Religious Books 


LIST of outstanding religious books of the year, 

covering the period from May 1, 1944, to May 1, 
1945, has been released by the American Library 
Association. 


“The selection was made by a committee composed 
of the following members: Doctor Louis Finkelstein, 
President, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
*City; Doctor Halford E. Luccock, Professor of Homi- 
letics, Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Doctor Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., 
President, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Doctor John K. Ryan, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Doctor Matthew Spinka, Professor of 
Church History, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and Miss Edna M. Hull, Head of 
the Philosophy and Religion Division, Cleveland Public 
Library, Chairman. 

The list follows: 


es R.G. The Biography of a Cathedral. Longmans, 
4.00. 

Legend, history, architecture, religion, music and biog- 
raphy are skillfully blended in this absorbing story of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris from its pre-Christian 
beginning to about 1200 A. D. 

Anderson, W. K. ed. Protestantism. Methodist Church. 
Commission on Courses of Study, 1944. $2.00. 

This symposium by competent authors deals with the 
history, basic principles, insights and opportunities of 
American Protestantism. 

Bailey, A. E. ed. The Arts and Religion. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Experts in the fields of architecture, music, painting and 
drama tell of man’s use of the arts to express religious 
needs and aspirations. Many illustrations. 

Berdyaev, Nicolai. Slavery and Freedom. Scribner, $2.75. 

A comprehensive treatment of the manifold kinds of 
slavery in which man is entangled. A major work by a 
leading Christian theologian. Difficult reading, but im- 
portant. 

Brown, W. A. How to Think of Christ. Scribner, $3.00. 
An interpretation of Jesus for the general reader, with 
emphasis on his relevance to the contemporary world. 
Cailliet, Emile. Pascal, Genius in the Light of Scripture. 

Westminster Press, $3.75. 

++ Interesting, authoritative presentation of the life and 
sthought of a man who gained distinction as philosopher, 
theologian and scientist. 

Chase, M. E. The Bible and the Common Reader. 
millan, $2.50. 

An excellent introduction to the Bible in which the 

’ various types of literature are presented in relation to their 
times. 

Davies, D. R. Down Peacock’s Feathers. Maemillan, $1.75. 

Thoughtful, original discussion of the General Confes- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer which brings into 
focus a whole vista of modern ills, among them a critique 
of modern liberal theology and secular culture. 

Davis, J. D. The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible; re- 
vised and rewritten by H.S. Gehman. Westminster Press, 
$3.50. 

A good one-volume dictionary of the Bible with excel- 
lent maps. 
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Dicks, Russell. Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling. 
Maemillan, $2.00. 

Useful treatment of all phases of counseling and work 
with individuals, including wartime counseling. 

Dunney, J. A. Church History in the Light of the Saints. 
Maemillan, $2.75. 

Colorful chapters of biography and history featuring 
one outstanding saint in each century. 

Eakin, M. M. Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors. 
Macmillan, $1.00.’ 

A book on interfaith understanding giving a descrip- 

tion and interpretation of Jewish symbols and festivals. 
Fosdick, H. E. A Great Time to Be Alive. Harper, $2.00. 

Sermons on the challenge of contemporary issues con- 
fronting Christianity in the international, political and 
social realm, and the resources of religion for meeting 
them. 

Frank, Erich. Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth. Oxford University Press, $2.50. 

A scholarly but readable discussion of the place of 
religious thought in modern life. 

Harkness, Georgia. The Dark Night of the Soul. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Deals with the application of the resources of religion 
to individual needs, particularly emotional crises, mental 
depression and sickness. 

Heimsath, C. H. The Genius of Public Worship. Scribner, 
$2.50. 

Intended for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist, this book sets the custom of public worship in 
its historical background, interprets its significance, and 
describes its diverse aspects, both Christian and Jewish. 

Howard, Guy. Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks. Harper, 
$2.50. 

Records simply and movingly a varied career of fas- 
cinating interest as school teacher, farmer, community 
counselor and general resource man for a whole country- 
side, as well as preacher. 

Johnson, J. G. Highroads of the Universe. Scribner, $2.50. 

A nontechnical introduction to a Christian philosophy 
of life which takes into account the three great actualities 
of science, religion and social progress. 

Kean, C. D. Christianity and the Cultural Crisis. 
tion Press, $2.00. 

Thought-provoking discussion of the roots of contem- 
porary political, social and economic problems and _ of 
Christianity as the frame of reference within which these 
problems can be intelligently viewed and tackled. 

Latourette, K. S. Advance Through Storm A. D. 1914 and 
After, with Concluding Generalizations (a history of the 
expansion of Christianity, v. 7). Harper, $4.00. 

The final volume of a series which constitutes one of 
the great works of scholarship in the history of religion. 
McCutchan, R. G. Hymns in the Lives of Men. Abingdon- 

Cokesbury, $1.50. 

A study of what makes a good hymn, its place in wor- 

ship, its long history and its ecumenical trends. 
Maritain, Jacques. Christianity and Democracy. Scribner, 
$1.25. 

A short book on a great theme by an eminent Catholic 
scholar. 

Martin, Hugh and others. 
ner, $1.50. 

An account of what the Christian church of Europe has 
done and suffered and learned in its struggle with Nazism. 
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Associa- 


Christian Counterattack. Scrib- 


Miller, M. S. and Miller, J. L. Encyclopedia of Bible Life. 
Harper, $4.95. 

A profusely illustrated reference book dealing with the 
agriculture, social structures, arts and crafts and other 
aspects of the people, places, activities and customs found 
in the Bible. 

Millgram, A. E. Sabbath, the Day of Delight. Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, $3.00. 

An historical and contemporary account of the Jewish 
Sabbath in practice as well as in literature and art with 
illustrations and orders of worship, including musical 
selections. 

Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: The American way; 
an historical approach to the problems of religious instruc- 
tion in public education. Harper, $2.50. 

A well-documented study. 

Nance, E. C. Faith of Our Fighters. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, $2.00. 

A symposium of firsthand accounts of experience of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish chaplains working with 
our armed forces. 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
A new translation by R. A. Knox. Sheed, $3.00. 

A modern translation of the Vulgate made at the re- 
quest of the hierarchy of England and Wales. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Children of Iaght and the Children. 


of Darkness. Scribner, $2.00. 

Lectures dealing in brief, compact form with a vindica- 
tion of the values of democracy and criticism of the in- 
adequacy of optimistic culture and moral cynicism. 


North, R. G. The General Who Rebuilt the Jeswts. Bruce, 
$3.00. 
The colorful biography of a Hollander, John Roothaan, 
whose leadership revived and rebuilt the Society of Jesus 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Orchard, W. E. Hwmanity. What? Whence? 
Bruce, $2.00. 

Exposition of Catholic philosophy and theology dealing 

with the nature of man, by a notable thinker and preacher. 


Oxnam, G. B. Labor and Tomorrow's World. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 

A competent book written from a background of many 
years of study and experience with labor groups. Largely 
an interpretation from authoritative sources of the mind, 
desires and goals of labor, the trade unionist, socialist, and 
communist. Marked by frankness and vigor of thought 
and speech. 


Whither? 


Oxnam, G. B. Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.00. 

A stirring analysis of the problem of the preacher in 

an age which is of necessity revolutionary in its outlook 
and its demands. 


Redden, J. D. and Ryan, F. A. Freedom Through Educa- 
tion. Bruce, $2.50. 
A thorough study of the four freedoms, their relation to 
democracy and the manner in which education can imple- 
ment them. 


Russell, W. H. Jesus the Divine Teacher. Kenedy, $3.00. 
An able study of Jesus, especially his methods of teach- 
ing, by a professor of religious education at the Catholic 
University of America. 
Samuel, Maurice. Harvest in the Desert. 
tion Society; A. A. Knopf, $3.00. 

A very impressive presentation of the Jewish National 
Movement in Palestine, its great achievements, agricul- 
tural, economic and cultural. 

pie R. B. Y. The Relevance of the Prophets. Macmillan, 
2.00: 

A brilliant nontechnical interpretation of the impor- 
tance of the Hebrew prophets in helping religion to fulfill 
its responsibility in the struggle for justice, freedom and 
human solidarity. 
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Sheen, F. J. Love One Another. Kenedy, $2.75. 

A powerful appeal to Christians to practice love—the 
basic principle of Christianity. 

Sheen, F. J. Seven Pillars of Peace. Scribner, $1.75. 

A series of stimulating talks on basic realities. The 
pillars are good will, morality, property, personality, the 
family, freedom and world unity. 

Sweet, W. W. Revivalism in America; its origin, growth and 
decline. Scribner, $2.00. 

Historical description and appraisal of revivals in Ameri- 
can religious life from the Great Awakening to D. L. 
Moody. 

Temple, William. 
$2.00. ; 

Twenty-five addresses by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, delivered during the years 1942-1944. 

Trueblood, D. E. Predicament of Modern Man. Harper, $1.00. 

Puts into brief yet powerful form the conviction that the 
instruments of our civilization have become a curse be- 
cause their spiritual basis has been destroyed. 

Van Dusen, H. P. They Found the Church There. Scribner, 
$1.75. 

Tells how the armed forces discovered Christian mis- 
sions in the islands of the Pacific and how these Christian 
communities came to be there. 

Watkin, E. I. Catholic Art and Culture. Sheed, $4.50. 

History and interpretation of Catholic art from its be- 
ginning. 

Weatherhead, L. D. A Plazn 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 

An attempt to explain in simple language the signifi- 
cance of the death of Christ. 

Wolfe, R. E. Meet Amos and Hosea, the Prophets of Israel. 
Harper, $2.00. 

Presents in popular form the results of the latest re- 
search in the two prophets, showing how their teachings 
are of permanent significance with especial pertinence for 
our time. 

Woods, R. L. ed. Behold the Man. Macmillan, $3.00. 

This anthology is designed to show what great men and 
women throughout the ages have thought of Jesus as man, 
teacher, God, reformer, redeemer, leader, prophtt and 
Messiah. 

Wright, G. E. and Filson, F. V. eds. Westminster Historical 
Atlas of the Bible. Westminster Press, $3.50. 

A truly notable contribution to Biblical scholarship, 
accounted by many scholars the finest book of its kind. 
The excellent maps and accompanying historical discus- 


The Church Looks Forward. Macmillan, 


Man Looks at the Cross. 


sion embody the results of the latest archaeological re-, 


search. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 


Mr. and Mrs. William Eddy Fuller of Providence, R. L., 
announce the engagement of their daughter Elizabeth Hathe- 
way Fuller to Robert Wellington Elsner, son of Mrs. Carl F. 
Elsner of South Weymouth, Mass. 

Miss Fuller is studying at Yale University School of 
Medicine. She prepared at Mount Holyoke College. Mr. 
Elsner, following preparation at Mt. Hermon School, entered 
Brown University. He served for one year as an ambulance 
driver with the American Field Service in the Middle East, 
North Africa and Italy, returning to Brown last fall. 


HENRY FELTON HEADS HUMANE SOCIETY 


Henry W. Felton, editor of the Pennsylvania Universalist, 
was elected president of the Susquehanna County Humane 


Society at its twenty-fifth annual meeting held August 7. 


Mr. Felton’s minister, Rev. Russell W. Lockwood of Brooklyn, 
Pa., was elected secretary of the Society. 
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Words and Music 


i USIC has been.an important element in the 
expression of religious faith and fervor among all 
peoples. In the Christian church it has been an indis- 


 pensable part of worship and a fountain of inspiration 


forrighteous living. Christian hymnody began with 


the use of the Hebrew psalms; and Matthew records 
that the institution of the Lord’s Supper was concluded 


avith the singing of a hymn, probably one of the psalms 
of praise associated with the Passover. Paul and Silas 


sang praises at midnight in the Philippian jail, and the 


former wrote to the Colossians and the Ephesians en- 
joining them to “admonish one another with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.” 

Beginnings of Christian hymnody are discernible in 
the Gospel according to Luke, who preserved for us in 
his story of the infancy of Jesus the Gloria attributed to 


_the angels, the Magnificat, the Benedictus and the 


Nunc Dimittis. Some passages in Paul’s epistles are 
thought to be excerpts from new songs of the Christian 
community, which were spontaneous and evangelical. 

The Eastern or Greek Church produced the first 
important Christian literature including hymns, of 


which the oldest extant is attributed to Clement of 


Alexandria and was written in the opening years of 
the third century. The most familiar English rendition 
of this hymn is “Shepherd of Tender Youth,” by Henry 


Martyn Dexter. 


Latin hymnody began in the fourth century and 
was fathered by Hilary of Portiers and Ambrose of 
Milan. With the latter is associated the lofty Te 
Deum, #he opening lines of which are translated: 


We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 


The origin of this great paean of praise, however, prob- 
ably considerably antedates Ambrose, who has had 
many successors in giving it majestic forms and 
settings. 

-During the Middle Ages the hymns reflected the 


- monasticism of the period and were strong with mystic 


fervor. Begotten in the cloister, they rang with the 
soft and subdued but ardent tones of contemplative 
dévotion. Examples from the period are “O Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded,” “Jesus, the Very Thought of 
Thee,” and “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts,” all 


- written by Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth century. 


The Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury brought two divergent elements into church 
music. As Martin Luther and John Calvin differed in 


theology, they also were at odds with regard to the 


music they advocated for their congregations. Luther 
wrote many of the great hymns,of the period, of which 
the best known is “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
John Calvin’s temperament and hymnody were more 
austere, and he permitted only the use of the psalms 
and their adaptations in Geneva. Calvin’s influence 
was strong among the Puritans of England, and they 
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also confined their singing in church to the psalter. 
Many of these in their hymn forms were extremely 
crude and their musical settings were of inferior quality. 
This situation prevailed throughout the seventeenth 
century. 

Isaac Watts has been called “the father of the 
English hymn;” and he deserves the title, for he 
revolted against the poor literary and musical quality 
of the hymns in common use. He wrote hundreds of 
new hymns, many of which are still frequently sung. 
The most famous is probably “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.” Others well known are “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” “Joy to the World, the Lord 
Is Come,” and “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun.” 
He wrote during the early eighteenth century. 

Charles Wesley, a contemporary of Watts, and one 
of the founders of Methodism, wrote about 6,500 
hymns! With his brother John, he published fifty-six 
different hymnals, of which thirty-six contained only 
their own original compositions. Others followed 
Watts and the Wesleys and further enriched English 
hymnody in this era. 

The great missionary movement of the eighteenth 
century produced and was inspired by hymns exalting 
the world-wide mission of Christianity. The nine- 
teenth century was marked by great religious awaken- 
ings and is known for the number of fine composers 
it produced, among them Lowell Mason and Thomas 
Hastings, who ranked high. — 

Born of the revivalism of the latter part of that 
century, the gospel song swept into great favor. 
Moody and Sankey were leaders in this movement. 
Among their imitators were many whose work sank 
to rather low levels. Some of the songs were mere 
doggerel set to shoddy but catchy and rhythmic tunes. 
Hundreds of these effusions have passed into deserved 
oblivion. Other gospel songs will live long, because 
they express emotions and aspirations deep seated in 
human nature. Among many are these notable ex- 
amples: “I Need Thee Every Hour,” “I Love to Tell 
the Story” and “More Love to Thee, O Christ.” 

The great social awakening which stirred the closing 
years of the nineteenth and blossomed in the twentieth 
century gave rise to many hymns less narrowly intro- 
spective, and more concerned with social salvation and 
the building of the kingdom of God on earth. Refer- 
ence to a future life was almost totally absent from 
them. Traditional doctrines and personal salvation 
were supplanted as subject matter by the present lead- 
ing of God in Jesus, the Son of Man, toward a man- 
made order characterized by justice and brotherhood. 
More recently, as the adequacy of liberalism and the 
social gospel are being denied by many strong voices, 
the trend in hymnody is to return to earlier themes and 
the noblest hymns of all eras. 

The person, usually the minister, bearing the respon- 
sibility for choosing hymns for use in services has no 

(Continued on page 374) 
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“1 guess the people who run | 
our Home have their problems. M 
Sometimes | wonder how they 
do it so well—what with ration- 
ing and high prices. Well, I’d 
like to tell them we are grateful 
to them, and to the kind people 


who help out by sending gifts PHIL 


every year.” 


= 


Founded Forty-F 
Universalist Inst 


Expanding Servi 


congregation of the Church of the Messiah. It was 
understood that when the fund, called the Permanent 
Charitable Fund, reached a total of $25,000, a home 
was to be started for the older people of the Univer- 
salist Church and for the members of other churches 
who were to be admitted if they.passed the require- 
ments of the Board of Managers. 


yee Messiah Universalist Home stands at es 
southeast corner of Old York Road and Ruscom 
Street in Philadelphia. It was established in 1900 by A rented house was ——— ae served the purpose 
the Universalist Church of the Messiah of Philadelphia of the-Honie duritig the SasCiew at oe Rabe 
for the care of aged persons, not only from the Univer- The Home was Ee wie a 2 Pole opeaed 
salist denomination, but from others as well. Guests the rented quarters on Jaquaty 3). 
have come from many parts of the country. formally dedicated on February 22 of the same: year. 
: ; The old building was used until 1906, when the Home 
moved into the new building on Ruscomb Street. 

The new Home was completely furnished and ready 
for occupancy at the time of the dedication on May 23, 
1906, a bright and beautiful day, which many sug- 
gested augured well for the future of the Home. The 
Women’s Auxiliary played an important part in fur- 
nishing the Home, soliciting gifts from many families 
and individuals. These outside contributions did much 
to avoid too great a drain on the funds of the Home. 

The new building is complete in all its detail, beau- 
tiful, light and cheerful, lacking nothing to ensure the 
comfort and convenience of its guests. Each one has 
a beautiful, well-furnished room. The living and din- 
ing rooms are beautiful and well-lighted. A homelike 
atmosphere pervades the place. In 1934, under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary Board of Managers, a new 


The founding of the Home was the outgrowth of a 
fund which was established many years before by the 


“And it has been fine. The 
room | have is pleasant and the 
food is fine. I’ve made lots of 
friends. The church isn‘t hard 
to get to, and there’s a ‘movie’ 
near by. If | get sick there is a 
nurse and infirmary.” 
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“Tl like it here. It is a real 

H home. Everyone is so friendly. 
When | left my own home | 

-wondered if it was the right 

thing to do. You know how it 

is—savings don’t last forever, 

and the years ahead are uncer- 


PHIA tain. But | came anyway.”’ 


s Ago, This Fine 
90ks Forward to 
» Years to Come 


sun porch was built, a memorial to Mrs. Mary T. Sesso, 
who had bequeathed a sum of money for an enclosed 
porch. This improvement added greatly to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the guests. 

The Universalist Church of the Restoration, sister 
church of the Messiah in Philadelphia, has for years current reduction in revenue from invested funds, the 
given strong support to the Messiah Home. The — ome has been running a deficit for some time. This 
pastor of this church, as well as many of its laymen, _ gityation is a cause of grave concern to the Board of 
serves on the various boards and committees. The Managers. Reserve funds are limited and new sources 
churches of Logan, suburb of Philadelphia, where the of revenue are being sought. Universalist and other 


Home is situated, also render helpful aid. ms : friends of the Home are being asked to help with con- 
The Home is centrally located, the building being _tyjbutions large and small. 
within easy walking distance of the Logan station on Citas hemiiaiied Hoethe treasurer Cater 


the Reading railroad and likewise close to the Logan Fenton1631 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
station on the Broad Street subway. 

Like every institution of its kind, the Home has 
faced the problems of food and rationing. Due to an 
order from the O.P.A., it was necessary to convert 
from oil to coal. Difficulty in securing help has caused 
anxiety. 

Interested persons assist in various ways, contribut- 
ing provisions, clothing, groceries, magazines and 
books, as well as money. Donation days are held each 
year and prove very helpful to the Home and its guests. 

Larger contributions and bequests are received from 
time’to time. Prominent among them was a recent 
bequest made by Miss Katherine M. Chamberlin, a 
stanch friend and supporter of the Home. 

Because of sharply rising costs of operation, unex- 
pected additional expenses for outside help and the 


“| hear there’s a waiting list 
of those who want to join our 
family. Can’t say that | blame 
them. It’s a nice place.” 
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WORDS AND MUSIC 
(Continued from page 371) 
easy task if he is conscientious. The perfect hymnal 
has not been published. Editors have to select from 
a total of more than 400,000 published hymns! Some 
hymnals are of little help, being loaded with hymns 
of inferior grade because the copyrights happen to 
belong to the publisher and there is no expense involved 
in securing publication rights. 

What hymns shall we use in our services? Familiar 
hymns come high on the list, but we must remember 
that what is familiar to one worshiper is not to another, 
depending on the denominational and geographical 
backgrounds of the individual, as well as his age and 
the musical standards of the particular church in which 
he grew up. 

Our hymns should set forth Christian concepts of 
God. It is surprising how many fail in this regard, 
because their authors were perhaps more enthusiastic 
or partisan than enlightened. Words set to music 
should express spiritual insight and ethical integrity 
rather than mere sentimentality; and they should be 
of reasonable literary merit, for the educational power 
of the hymns used in worship is considerable. And the 
musical setting should be suited to the words in melody, 
tempo and rhythm. 

In the final analysis, the effectiveness of church 
music depends on the participation of the congregation. 
Do we understand what we are singing, and mean what 
we say? Do we sing with earnestness and enthusiasm? 
Are we willing to make the necessary effort to learn, 
or at least try to sing, hymns which are new to us? 

Both the words and the music we use are expres- 
sions of some Christian’s deep religious experience, and 
they are capable of helping us to share that experience 
as we worship, giving us a medium for expressing 
religious aspirations and convictions which we do not 
find it easy to put into. words of our own. 


Rambles of a Roving Parson 
George A. Gay 


Parson and Philosopher 


HE preacher was rambling along the street when 

he saw the philosopher on his front porch. The 
day was bright, the leaves were fully out, the gardens 
were in bloom, and the town was very pretty in its 
summer dress. The philosopher was leaning back in 
his chair contentedly smoking his pipe. Of course the 
preacher had to break in on this peaceful scene with 
talk of the war! Well, everybody was discussing it, 
and there were so many topics related to it that it was 
difficult not to broach the subject. The philosopher is 
a historian of note and an authority on international 
affairs. What did he think about the days ahead? 

The philosopher puffed quietly and there was a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes as he looked over the 
tops of his glasses. He likes to keep the parson wait- 
ing, in suspense. Finally, he declared that he was no 
prophet. He could not foresee events, but he was of 
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the opinion that unless we all were alert, there would 
be a serious letdown after the war, and the very things 
we thought that we were fighting for would be lost. 
For instance, two grave wrongs have troubled folks 
ever since the industrial revolution, and even before 
that: One, war itself; and two, unemployment. When 
people who wish to work cannot, there is want, and 
the soil is fertile for revolution. But, strange as 1t may 
seem, when there is a big war, unemployment vanishes. 
Everybody is busy. Then there are clamorings for 
peace and complaints against every attempt to so 
order affairs that prices may be kept down and wages 
adjusted and food rationed, and the ranks of the armed 
forces filled. 

What the philosopher hoped was that the ordinary 
citizens and the returning soldiers would get together 


and see to it that unemployment was abolished by a 


wise and farsighted policy of private industry co- 
operating with government and labor to provide useful 
work for everyone, and also see to it that the present 
terrible strain, the drive that now keeps people at their 
tasks, is eased, so that enough leisure is planned to 
afford needed relaxation. Then the philosopher said 
that the people of the United States and other free 
nations would have to overcome their lazy habit of 
leaving everything to Congress or the President. Each 
person should not only speak up but send a telegram, 
voice convictions, and take action to ensure that public 
opinion was really registered and heeded. If we can 
raise and expend such huge sums for war, we certainly 
should be able to raise and expend enough in times of 
peace to lift the standard of living of all the world and 
to promote some kind of co-operative international 
organization to check all unruly nations and build a 
much better world society than anything yet known. 
The parson and the philosopher argued several 
points with a degree of heat, but it was agreed that 
two indispensables, if this old world is to dwell in peace, 
are mutual understanding and good will, and these 
would depend in some measure on the adoption of some 
kind of common language in which all could think and 
talk and avoid so many tragic misunderstandings 
attributable to so many different forms of speech. 
As the parson started down the steps the phi- 
losopher called to him, “Don’t think that the ‘brave 
new world’ is coming in a hurry, because it will take 
more patience, more persistence, more prayer, and 
more hard work than have ever been known before.” 


THIS I HAVE SEEN 


This I have seen, as we grow old 

We harden in our human mold 

And youth’s opinions, gone amiss, 

Resolve themselves in prejudice 

While, with the love of our possessions, 

We quiet fear and fear’s obsessions. 

The certainty of being right 

Bolsters dismay at time’s swift flight, 

But when at last death calls our turn 

How many things we must unlearn. 


Una W. Harsen 
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Ohio Universalist Convention 


Harriet EK. Drutey 


HE 120th session of thé Ohio Universalist Convention 

was held in Eldorado, June 18-20. 

_ The first gathering was around the supper table on 
Monday evening, June 18, and later that evening the occa- 
sional sermon was delivered by Rev. John Flint of Kent. His 
subject was “Progressive Christianity.” 

The ministerial relief offering, taken at this service, 
amounted to $117. 

“The evening closed with a service of communion conducted 
by Rev. R. Homer Gleason and four young men, members of 
the*Youth Fellowship. 

The devotional services on Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings were conducted by Rev. A. I. Spanton, minister of the 
— LeRoy church. His themes were the two main doctrines of 

; the Universalist Church—the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

On Tuesday the various auxiliary organizations held ses- 
sions. Also on that day a short meeting of the Convention 
Board took place. 

The Church School Association met in the morning with 
the president, Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, in charge. The report 
of the secretary showed that each church school had been 
+ asked to submit a report each month. The response was not 
as good as had been hoped for. These reports were printed in 
the Ohio Universalist each month. 

The recommendations passed covered provision for a 
scholarship to Midwest Institute; constant publicity in regard 
to the availability of the primary and junior kits; an improved 
program of teacher training classes; outstanding programs in 


_~ district meetings; the appointment of a committee to formu- 


late materials for helping Universalist people to know and 
‘understand the principles of the church; an appreciation of 
the co-operation of the Cleveland church school. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., Cincinnati; vice-president, W. W. Warner, Kent; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Mary Lou Juday, Eldorado; trustee, 
Dr. George C. Baner, Akron. 

The sessions of the Association of Universalist Women and 
of the Dniversalist Youth Fellowship were held in the Eldo- 
rado church and in a park at Richmond, Ind., respectively. 

At the A.U.W. meeting, the president, Mrs. E. J. Wright, 
was in charge. Reports of the various chairmen showed that 
good work had been done in all fields of activity. Recommen- 
dations which were adopted called for the appointment of a 
committee to work on the revision of the Constitution, better 
co-operation between state and national headquarters, the 
holding of district rallies during the year, support of some 
church work in the state and the appointment of an editor 
fora regular column in the Ohio Universalist, and expressed 
appreciation of the Dedication Day Service provided by the 
Akron ladies and the faithful work of Mrs. Mary B. Cline, 
state treasurer for many years. 

“irs. Lawrence Hoover of Richmond, Ind., a member of 
the North Carolina Committee of the National Association, 
spoke.on “The Time and the Man.” 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. E. J. Wright, Nor- 
walk; vice-president, Mrs. Minnie Graham, Akron; recording 
secretary, Miss Gloria Strait, Columbus; corresponding secre- 
‘tary, Miss Elizabeth Kurtz, Norwalk; treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. 
Cline, Norwalk; trustee for one year, Mrs. Florence Sevdalis, 
Akron, and for two years, Mrs. John Flint, Kent. 

The Youth Fellowship sessions were conducted by the 
president, L. A. B. Bentley. Recommendations as adopted 
covered the employment of a field worker, the sending of a 
delegate to the National U.Y.F. Convention, the publishing 
of a youth issue of the Ohio Universalist in January, the 
organization of more youth groups in the state, the holding 
of a Youth Conference and a study of the North Olmsted 
youth organizations for possible suggestions for other groups, 
and called for representation in each association meeting In 
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the state and for making the publicity director responsible 
for a monthly column in the state paper. 

Officers elected were: President, Miss Celia Cecil, Colum- 
bus; vice-president, Charles Collier, Norwalk; secretary, Miss 
Pauline Schearer, Columbus; treasurer, Miss Kathryn Mc- 
Pherson, Norwalk; trustee, William Clemens, Eldorado. 

On Tuesday evening, June 19, the Eldorado ladies served 
a meal which had all the earmarks of a banquet. While at 
the tables, Dr. F. B. Bishop, president of the Convention, 
presented the newly elected officers of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. 

Following this time of fellowship, a devotional service 
and christening service were held in the church auditorium. 
Members of the A.U.W. conducted the first and Dr. F. B. 
Bishop the latter for three Eldorado children. 

The Youth Fellowship had charge of the rest of the 
evening—a program of games in the Eldorado Town Hall in 
which all participated. A Friendship Circle was formed at 
10:30, after which Rev. R. Homer Gleason made a prayer 
and the entire group sang “Follow the Gleam.” 

The Ohio Universalist Convention met for an all-day 
session on Wednesday, June 20. The president, Dr. F. B. 
Bishop, was in charge. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee showed ten min- 
isters serving the churches of the state, some having dual 
fellowships. 

The treasurer’s report showed a deficit of almost $1,600. 
It was explained, however, that various transactions during 
the year were such that there really should be a small credit 
balance. These included the payment of delinquent taxes 
which would make sale of certain lots possible. The present 
net worth of the Convention was shown to be over $80,000. 

The president, in his report, showed the. exact condition 
of Universalism in Ohio and pointed out some of the needs. 
This was followed by the pledging to the Convention Chest, 
which amounted to $541. Most of this has been paid. 

The recommendations, as adopted, asked that the name 
of the Convention be changed to “The Universalist Church 
of Ohio”; that the Universalist Church of America change 
the first two sections of the Avowal of Faith to read, “Uni- 
versalists avow faith in the Universal Fatherhood of God; 
the spiritual leadership—not deity—of Jesus”; that the Con- 
vention Board be authorized to take steps toward the securing 
of a state superintendent; that two scholarships to Midwest 
Institute be given; that the practice be continued of asking the 
presidents of the auxiliary organizations to meet with the 
Convention Board at its regular meetings; that ministerial 
conferences be held each year; and that a committee be 
formed to study the printing of the Ohio Universalist and to 
make suggestions. The Convention also went on record as 
being opposed to any further application for membership in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The final report of the Credentials Committee showed a 
representation, by delegates, from six churches with twenty- 
four lay delegates and six ministers, making a total registra- 
tion of 30. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. F. B. Bishop, Colum- 
bus; vice-president, Albert S. Hibbs, Chilicothe; secretary, 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield; treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. 
Kerschner, Columbus; trustee for three years, R. F. Mc- 
Crillis, Norwalk; preacher of occasional sermon for 1946 con- 
vention, Rev: R. Homer Gleason, Woodstock—alternate, Rev. 
G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Cincinnati; member of Fellowship Com- 
mittee for five years, Rev. William G. Schneider, North Olm-: 
sted; chairman of Nominating Committee for 1945 convention, 
Albert S. Hibbs. 

The convention closed with a memorial service for all 
church workers and service personnel who had died during 
the year. It was conducted by Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
assisted by L. A. B. Bentley. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS 


To tHE Eprror: 

It is a happy sign of the times that the people of the 
Universalist Church are showing a renewed and increased 
interest in their two theological schools. Why not? If our 
denomination is to have any future of Christian service these 
institutions are absolutely indispensable. 

Behold our present sadness! Our ministry is tragically 
depleted. The general superintendent moans. Every state 
superintendent groans. An astonishingly large proportion of 
our preachers have reached the sixth age of man and some 
have reached the seventh. Some who have retired to their 
chimney corners, expecting only to remember and reminisce, 
are now commanded to bring forth clerical robes and quaver- 
ingly preach the “Everlasting Gospel.” So we veterans totter 
and stutter for the Kingdom and pray for youthful reinforce- 
ments. 

. Every loyal Universalist must “have a concern” about 
those highly important schools in Eastern Massachusetts and 
_ Northern New York. 

Young people of ability and high spirit must be inspired 
and directed toward our ministry, the home churches and 
generous friends providing, when necessary, reasonable finan- 
cial assistance. And the schools themselves receive sufficient 
funds to make possible up-to-date programs of expanding 
service. 

It is certain that St. Paul would be pleased to have us add 
a phrase to one of his most famous passages. Then it would 
read, “How shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
and how shall they preach except they be sent?” And how 
shall they speak with power except they be adequately trained 
in mind and developed in Christian character? 

Stand by our schools! 

Grorce E. Huntiey 


Cambridge, Mass. 


AGAINST PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


To tHE Eprtor: 

Because it seems very clear to me that large numbers of 
our youth, who might otherwise lead clean, Christian lives, 
become addicted to alcohol, tobacco and other narcotics, as 
well as the worst of disease-breeding “social evils,” while in 
the army, navy, marines, or training for military service, I 
write to suggest that all Christians beseech their congressmen 
to do all in their power to influence our President and State 
Department to exert themselves to the utmost to bring peace- 
time military conscription to an immediate stop in all nations 
which now are, or may in future become, members of the inter- 
national peace organization. 

Linuian M. Svenson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MR. PETRIE PRAISES DR. VAN SCHAICK 


To rue Epiror: 


Dr. Van Schaick’s resignation saddens me a bit. I have 
never known Tue Leaner except under his guidance. He has 
refrained from jumping off the deep end. He has been a real 
liberal—that is, a man of convictions who could nevertheless 
do justice to others. He has avoided the lunatic fringe of 
humanism, pacifism, and Moscowism. You who follow him 
know only too well that you have a real job on your hands. 

Joun CLARENCE Perris 
Houston, Texas 
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AN OLD SUBSCRIBER ON DR. VAN SCHAICK 


To THE Epiror: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the valuable work 
that Dr. Van Schaick did for so many years on our church 
paper. I long enjoyed his editorials and Cruisings, which 
helped me to a better arrangement of my own opinions and 
ideas. I hope he will continue to write for THe Leaver. I 
shall be watching for his articles. 

Incidentally, if there is anything I can do to help promote 
the work of Tue Leaver I shall be glad to.do it. Just at 
present I make two subscriptions a year—one for myself, in 
June, and the other for my son, about Christmas time. 

I have often wished that some plan could be devised which 
would assure the presence of THe Leaner in the home of 
every church member. If the trustees of all our Universalist 
churches were willing to co-operate this might be accomplished. 


Grace G. OLIN 
Akron, Ohio 


FROM A FELLOW EDITOR 
To THE Eprror: 

From an outsider I hope you will publish a word of appre- 
ciation of Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., so many years able 
editor of THe CuristTiAn LEADER. 

For at least a dozen years I have been associated with Dr. 
Van Schaick in the work of the Associated Church Press. Not 
only have I been helped by him and your paper but have 
formed an attachment and admiration for him that time will 
not efface. 

He wrote about not wanting any flowers or encomium, but 
they do not hurt such a true-hearted Christian as Brother 
Van Schaick. A scholar, a brother, a Christlike gentleman is 
laying down the editorial pen. I trust his successor will be of 
the same high type of scholarship, gracious friendship and 
Christian statesmanship. 

Hersert C. Van Horn 
until recently editor of the 
Sabbath Recorder (Seventh 
Day Baptist paper) 
Plainfield, N. J. 


THE FOOLISH JAPS 
To tue Eprror: 


I earnestly wish that the Japanese would be sensible 
enough to accept the ultimatum laid down by the chiefs of 
three major powers. But I doubt if they will, for they seem 
to have in quite extraordinary measure the spirit expressed 
by Patrick Henry—“Give me liberty, or give me death!”— 
and by Winston Churchill in June, 1940, when German 
invasion of Britain appeared imminent—We will defend our 
island, whatever the cost may be. We will fight on the 
beaches, we will fight on the landing-grounds, we will fight 
in the fields and in the streets, we will fight in the hills; we 
will never surrender.” 

As to the ultimatum, it is inept, immoral, impracticable, 
guaranteeing prolonged disaster to both Japanese and Ameri- 
cans. Undeniably it is the utter repudiation of the principles 
of Hebrew-Christian religion—the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the golden rule, the forgiveness of 
enemies, love as the law of life. Unless those in our country 
and in Britain who call themselves religious make a prompt 
and mighty protest against the ultimatum they will brand 
themselves as hypocrites and might as well close their 
houses of worship. Now is the time for the “dumb dogs” 
of the pulpit to bark. 

Henry W. Pinknam 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Prepr-HoLte or THE PresENT, AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE SUBSTANCE oF Ap- 
PEARANCE. By Samuel Roth. Preface 
by Sir Arthur Eddington. The Philo- 
sophieal Book Club, Box 141, Station 
D, New York 3. $3.75. 


The author has literary ability, which 
is shown by his catching title. His sell- 
ing ability is also shown by his working 
‘m such prominent names as Einstein, to 
_ whom he dedicates the book and whose 
letters to him he quotes, and Sir Arthur 
Eddington, from whom he got a pref- 
ace, which shows that Eddington finds it 
“almost a pleasure to be so comprehen- 
sively misunderstood.” The selling 
ability is also shown by an ingenious 
jacket decorated with patterns of atom 
structure and astronomic glimpses, not 
_ repeated in the ‘text inside, with which 

indeed they have little connection! 

Pages 19-228 are the book proper, but 
the postlude of epigrams seems to me as 
valuable as the rest, and the autobio- 
graphic bibliography is of real interest as 
to how the author came to be that way. 
There is also a good index. Reading 
Hebrew at five and familiar with Genesis, 
Ecclesiastes and Job, he read boys’ ad- 
venture stories, having his physical ad- 
- ventures by proxy, but also Tolstoy and 
sundry writers of the sceptical philosophic 
school. But he also read in the philos- 
ophers, and gradually worked out a 
philosophy of his own, not as sceptical 
as Bertrand Russell’s, with a pantheistic 
sort of God. The main point is his con- 
ception of consciousness as material and 
as replacing ether. Though he has read 
much in science, he really does not grasp 
working methods of modern science. He 
is primarily a philosopher. 

He has only a sneer for evolution, and 
no use for James’ point of view. 

Luminum as ignited consciousness 
takes the place of the travel of light, and 
light has no velocity at all! 

It tempts one to suggest a real scien- 
tific experiment. He believes in telep- 
athy. If some of the psychologists fol- 
lowing McDougall’s lead would arrange 
that.an observer who had been proved to 
tell events in North Carolina could be 
equipped to mark on an exact record of 
- time his consciousness of an event in 
North Carolina, such as blinding flash of 
light seen by the man whose mind he 
was reading, that might have a bearing 
on his theories. But as it stands the 
book is merely an illustration of the vaga- 
ries of philosophy when applied to scien- 
tific fundamentals, expressed in a style 
which is at times pungent. But the style 
has so many unusual words that one 
wonders in certain instances whether they 
are mere misprints. 

The great role of consciousness from 
replacing the ether to being a Ged in 
whom we are but as bacteria is the dis- 
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tinctive feature of the book. It is curious 
that he does not mention General Smuts’ 
“holism.” 

To me the title is the best part of the 
book. It reminds me of that child’s toy 
the zoetrope, a revolving cylinder of 
paper lined inside with strips which one 
saw through a series of peep-holes as the 
cylinder was whirled, giving one the illu- 
sion of motion, a way of conceiving the 
relation of consciousness to the material 
four-dimensional universe—but not ap- 
parently the way which the author de- 
velops in his luminum, and consideration 
of consciousness as equivalent to space 
and a finer form of matter! 


Aurrep C. LANE 
. 


As tHE Day Beains. 
McE. Shields. 
$2.00. 


In the past few years there has been 
a marked increase in the publication of 
material for children’s “devotional read- 
ing.” This may have been prompted by 
the unusual response given, during this 
same time, to the Connecticut Council’s 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 
These seasonal booklets are widely used, 
not only in the United States but in 
many other countries as well. And they 
deserve to be. 

As the Day Begins is an addition to 
this kind of children’s literature. Writ- 
ten for boys and girls of from nine to 
twelve years of age, the book consists of 
365 daily readings, each of which in- 
cludes a “talk,” suggested Bible reading 
and a prayer. 

Throughout the book the youthful 
reader is told what to think, what to be- 
lieve, how to act—in terms of traditional 
theology. For this reason—and others 
—the book falls short of meeting present- 
day needs of boys and girls, and in the 
opinion of the reviewer cannot be com- 
mended to them. 


By Elizabeth 
John Knox Press. 


S.M. A. 
e 
Tue Cump AND THE Emperor. By 
Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. 
Maemillan. $1.50. 


Prince zu Loewenstein, formerly mem- 
ber of the Catholic Center Party in Ger- 
many, since 1933 writer and lecturer in 
the United States and England, writes 
this little legend to contrast spiritual 
with temporal power. He tells of the 
visit to Rome of the thirteen-year-old boy 
Jesus under the guidance of his distant 
cousin, Joseph of Arimathaea, who is 
presented as an important merchant 
with extensive trade relations throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

At the Temple of Peace, Pontius Pilate 
drops the wreath for the sacrificial lamb 


just as Emperor Augustus is about to 
reach for it! The wreath cannot now be 
used and not only is Augustus left out 
on a limb, socially speaking, but because 
of the ominous portent the whole em- 
pire is out on said limb. The boy Jesus 
saves the day by quickly stepping from 
the sidelines, where he has been standing 
alongside his friend Stephen, and hand- 
ing to the Tribune a wreath of roses from 
his own head. The emperor is so grate- 
ful that he subsequently invites Jesus 
to his home where a most extraordinary 
conversation ensues, very extraordinary 
indeed for a thirteen-year-old boy, if not 
perhaps for a Roman emperor, concern- 
ing the emperor’s great success in terms 
of temporal power but mean failure in 
terms of grace! 

The whole story is badly marred by an 
underlying theological pattern, not ac- 
ceptable to religious liberals, which keeps 
thrusting itself up through the surface 
of what might have been an altogether 
smooth and beautiful story. Every time 
theology takes over, the story suffers in 
the tellmg and the whole issue between 
“spiritual power” and “tempora] power” 
is hopelessly confused. How intelligible 
will “spiritual power’ be to the reader 
when it is always associated with the 
supernatural, the preordained, not to say 
the magical? What can be said of a 
story so dominated by a theological pat- 
tern that the central figure, a young boy, 
is all the time, or very nearly all the 
time, conscious of what is going to hap- 
pen about twenty years later? 

Thus when the two boys, Jesus and 
Stephen, in the presence of some crosses 
outside Rome, fall to discussing which is 
the more brutal form of execution, 
stoning or crucifixion, and Stephen ven- 
tures to argue that the former is more 
merciful, the boy Jesus looks piteously 
at Stephen! And when Pontius Pilate 
passes Jesus in a procession and their 
eyes meet, a shadow seems to pass over 
the face of Pilate, so much so that his 
wife asks him what’s the matter. Neither 
knows, but Jesus does! This is to say 
nothing of the Emperor Augustus who, 
after talking for a short time in privacy 
with the thirteen-year-old Jesus, drops to 
his knees to kiss the hem of his gown! 
However, such matters will probably not 
bother those who write, not “the child,” 
but “The Child.” 


Norman D. FLETCHER 
e 


Cousin Carouine. By Lillie Gilliland 

McDowell. Eerdmans. $1.25. 

An unbelievably naive story of the 
Sweet Christian Girl Who Conquers All, 
written from an extremely orthodox 
viewpoint. 
Exsm O. Barser 
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Tue Story or THE CurisTIAN YEAR. By 
George M. Gibson. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.50. 


“To treat the symbol as if it were real- 
ity is idolatry; to discard all symbolism 
because of former abuse is unrealism.” 
So says Mr. Gibson commenting on his 
most interesting and very reliable Story 
of the Christian Year. The author is 
well aware of the dangers of formalism 
inherent in a systematized framework as 
an aid to worship through the year. He 
states flatly that “the reform of formal- 
ism is a continual necessity, yet the in- 
ward experience must have some form 
of outer expression.’ He finds great 
help in the expression of the inner expe- 
rience that is Christianity in the use 
of the historic church year. The story 
of how the early Christians developed an 
annual program that “moves with logic 
through the rhythms of the natural 
year” is here told with historic perspec- 
tive and in easy conversational style. 

This reader learned much from The 
Story of the Christian Year. The book 
should be on the required list for all 
theological students. Seasoned minis- 
ters of the liberal fold will find it both 


pleasant and valuable. 


1D » ee 


THe 1944 AmerRICAN PLANNING AND 
Civic Annuat. By Horace M. Al- 
bright. American Planning and Civic 
Association, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington. $3.00 or included with Plan- 
ning and Civic Comment, issued quar- 
terly, in annual $5 memberships. 


The reading of this stimulating vol- 
ume is rewarding, not only because of 
the review of achievements, or state- 
ment of plans, but more because of the 
spirit of the men who have led and are 
now leading in these developments for 
community betterment. A frequently 
voiced opinion. today is decidedly pessi- 
mistic with regard to the future, and 
equally paralyzing upon the desire to 
“do something about it,” but Horace M. 
Albright, president of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, and 
those associated with him look forward 
with anticipations of good. They envi- 
sion more adequate flood control, re- 
forestation, soil conservation, city plan- 
ning to eliminate slums, to promote 
beauty, and to so control railway and 
highway traffic as to provide safety and 
conserve Civic improvements. 

A thought-provoking article entitled 
“Will Returning Soldiers Seek the Land?” 
by Dr. O. R. Johnson, should be read by 
_all parents and friends of the returning 
men, as well as by the men themselves. 
_ The dangers to an enlightened program 
for conservation and for further progress 
are indicated as writers point out tax 
difficulties, lack of public spirit among 
.some of our people and some political 
groups, and the greed of others. “Post- 
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war Employment” receives much atten- 
tion, together with suggestions regarding 
civic improvements, methods of financing 
projects, the necessity for a high stand- 
ard in all housing plans, and the removal 
of “discord between local, state and fed- 
eral governments.” Under the discussion 
of “Housing,” Thomas S. Holden, presi- 
dent of F. W. Dodge Corporation, offers 
an interesting and valuable paper en- 
titled “What Private Enterprise Can 
Do,” while John Ihlder, executive officer, 
National Capital Housing Authority, de- 
scribes the “Public Responsibility.” A 
review of the conditions of “National and 
State Parks” gives a picture of the effect 


of wartime conditions on travel and rec- 


reation. Planning “In the Cities and 
Towns” presents a picture of what a 
modern city should be, what St. Louis 
and Cleveland and Syracuse have done 
about this, and what they expect to ac- 
complish, and throughout this section 
of the volume the responsibility rest- 
ing upon the citizens is fully stressed. 
Planning both for the national and the 
state and local situations must be real- 
istic, and it requires for its successful 
operation an enlightened and enthusi- 
astic and alert public opinion. 

The volume, it should be stated, is a 
publication of the addresses delivered or 
papers read at the fortieth anniversary 
of the organization of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, and is 
edited by Harlean James. A reading of 
these articles is not only interesting but 
most informative, and any person who 
wishes to obtain a comprehensive con- 
ception of what public-spirited leader- 
ship has accomplished along these lines 
will find this volume indispensable. 


G. A. G. 
e 
Jesus: THE CaRpPENTER’s Son. By 
Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton. $2.00. 


Every so often there comes such a 
book that we wonder how we have ever 
done without it. In Jesus: the Car- 
penter’s Son, Mrs. Fahs has written the 
old familiar story in a way much needed 
in liberal religious education. 

“It might have happened this way.” 
That is the book’s crowning virtue. 
Mrs. Fahs has taken the mere scraps of 
information available and woven for us 
the story of a Jewish lad who grew to the 
stature of a prophet and whose life’s 
example still serves men in these times 
as the best that ever was. There is 
nothing here to startle a child’s beliefs 
or tax his credence. Margueritte Bro says: 
“There is nothing here that a child might 
later have to unlearn; at the same time, 
the door is not closed to further in- 
terpretation.” 

Do buy this book for your own child, 
for your friend’s child or for your church 
school shelf. 

Fiorence W. Srwonson 


Roors Over Strawtown. By Sara Eliza- 
beth Gosselink. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $3.00. 

An overwordy, laborious novel of the 
Dutch who left Holland in mid-nine- 
teenth century seeking religious freedom. 
The story covers the last years in the 
old country and the first years in the 
new. It has the framework of a thrilling 
romance. Unfortunately, it has not the 
flesh, neither in substance nor color. 


Este O. BARBER 
e 


History or Y.M.C.A. Caurcu Rexa- 
TIONS IN THE Unirep States. By S. 
Wirt Wiley. Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. $2.00- 
This is an excellent account of what 

the title suggests, written from the stand- 

point of the Y.M.C.A. by one of its best 
known and loved secretaries, bringing 
out the difficulties the “Y” has experi- 
enced because of theological differences 


and intolerance in the churches. 
S. ME 


Tue Lanp or THE CHINESE Propie. By 
Cornelia Spencer. Lippincott. $2.00. 


This is one of a series of portraits of 
the nations designed for young people. 
Geography, history, customs, arts and 
culture, are all simply described. Anec- 
dotes and “asides” contribute to under- 
standing the Chinese spirit. The photo- 
graphs are excellent and their wide 
range of subjects supplement the text. 
Unfortunately, the only map in the book 
is Inadequate, and a glossary ought to 
have been included. : 

However, apart from the history I 
doubt whether the book adds much to 
the knowledge of a high-school student: 


one, for example, who reads newspapers, 


Pearl Buck, or Chinese Relief appeals: 
who has seen current “movies” with 
Chinese backgrounds; who has felatives 
in that theater of war. Certainly young 
people are more critical than the author, 
who finds China all grand and glorious. 
Whether a book for adolescents need 
be so superficial and general is de- 
batable. It is, however, definitely 
readable. 

Isapey A. GrnrR 


Lanps Away. By Earl Marlatt. 
ingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 

Mr. Marlatt states as his theme for 
this series of aptly executed essays that 
“the poetry of yesterday has sometimes 
been the philosophy of today and the 
politics of tomorrow.” He follows with a 
kind of glorified series of book reviews, 
pleasantly touched up by personal 
anecdotes and reminiscences of the near 
great. 


Ab- 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


AS WE LOOK AHEAD 


AY'I take this opportunity to ex- 
Vipress my appreciation of all the 
kind messages relative to my return to 
theoffice as executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women? 
There is an old saying that a bad penny 


_always returns, but if one half of the 


greetings which have come in are sincere 


_ then perhaps other kinds of pennies re- 


turn, too, At any rate, I am grateful for 
the’ expressions of confidence, and trust 
that we shall go forward to new heights 
in our work together in the months 
ahead. 

It was a happy interlude to be at 
home for a season. Maine is lovely in 
the autumn when the maples flame with 
color, the beech trees turn golden in the 
sun, and every field is a bower of joe-pye 
weed and goldenrod. It is lovely in win- 
ter when the snows pile up, keeping the 
front dooryards clean and spotless for 
days on end. It is good to inhale the 
smell of wood smoke from the wide fire- 
places and to hear the wind sigh and 
moan at the tightly closed windows. 
And it is lovely in spring, even if we did 
have a foot of snow on May 11 that left 


“us without electrical power for four days 


and three nights. In a world sick with 


strife and overfed with conventions and 


routines, going to bed by candlelight has 
its charms—at least for a time. 

But ngw to work! And there is much 
to do—very much to do. 

For four years we aimed at perfecting 
our organization that it, in turn, might 
become an instrument of sufficient 
strength to be the framework on which 
to build a significant program of wor- 
ship, education, fellowship and service. 
We worked for simplification and unifica- 
tion in the structure which, by haphaz- 
ard growth, had resulted in so much 
overlapping and disunity. We worked 
for a higher conception of women’s work 
than that of mere. money-making, and 
sought diligently to reduce the financial 
to its rightful, yet important, place. We 
attempted, with considerable success in 
many places, to institute a formal pro- 
gram which should distinguish us as 
churchwomen and not as so many more 
social clubs of the community. And, 
best of all, we began thinking of our work 
as a definite and vital part of the spiritual 
life of the church, seeking constant re- 
consecration in our meetings while mak- 
ing specific plans for a spiritual fellow- 
ship to balance the denominational fel- 
lowship to which we always have been 
strongly inclined... 

And now, having set our foundation in 
order, let us look. to the stagings and 
beams by which we round out the whole. 


° 
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We Must Enlarge Our Outlook 


For too long we have thought of 
women’s work in the church as an addi- 
tion to rather than an integral part of 
the total program of the church. We 
must begin working in earnest for that 
enlarged conception which sees the church 
as a perfect whole and ourselves as 
sharers in all its missions, problems and 
plans. In our programs we must share 
its concerns for religious and race toler- 
ance. We must learn the hard and bitter 
facts facing minorities. We must know 
what is going on in the Christian church, 
both at home and abroad. We must 
know what interdenominational agencies 
are doing and what we must do to fur- 
ther co-operation between the liberal 
and conservative elements. We must 
study the peace that we may become a 
part of the informed citizenry that looks 
ahead to a real peace in our times. And 
in our struggle for a world-mindedness 
we must not neglect the civic and eco- 
nomic problems at home. In_ other 
words, we must see to it that our pro- 
grams are such that we put ourselves 
to school in the church to learn to face 
life with a Christian consciousness that 
ts Christian. Does all this seem impos- 
sible for you and your group? What 
other hope is there for the future unless 
we do our part in every area of our 
church work? Let us take this thought 
with us into the year ahead. 


We Must Deepen Our Spiritual 
Convictions 


There must be perfect harmony in our 
work. We must sit down together and 
plan for the deepening of the well-springs 
of our lives that we may serve with a 


selflessness that will forever mark us as 
universalists. In fact, I thmk we must 
study that word wniversalists very care- 
fully and attempt to make our denomi- 
national name fit its breadth. All our 
work and our outlook must be to that 
end. 


We Must Prepare to Work 
Co-operatively with All Groups 


The wocld is too powerful for a di- 
vided church, both denominationally and 
interdenominationally. There must be 
concentration in the years ahead on ob- 
jectives, not differences. In the Collect 
used by all women’s clubs there is a line 
that every individual should reserve for 
those moments when the stumbling 
blocks are the small nonessentials that 
are so easily made into great issues: “It 
is the little things that create differences; 
in the big things of life we are as one.” 
Have you stopped to realize what really 
small things have made your work in 
the past less worthy than it might have 
been, and have you known a great issue 
on which we were not all of one mind? 
We must keep telling ourselves in this 
matter of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion that it is not what we believe that 
counts, but what use we make of the 
belief. 

We have reason to be concerned about 
the future of interdenominational co-op- 
eration as a result of the action of the 
Federal Council in excluding us from 
active and full participation in the work 
of the Council. Perhaps we may be par- 
doned for thinking that this action has 
injected the spirit of intolerance into 
what its members proudly call interde- 
nominational co-operation. That action 
has not hurt us, except that it has thrown 
upon us the burden and obligation of in- 
creased devotion and activity to make 
our separate entity count for more than 
it ever has before. This disappointment 
to us in limiting our church’s power to 
co-operate in the broader field of church 
activities must not turn us into isola- 
tionists. It should make us even more 
zealous to show the world where we 
stand. And let us not forget that we do 
belong to and are active in such groups 
as the United Council of Church Women, 
the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Foreign Missions Conference. 
Strengthening the ties with those groups 
with which we do have active fellowship 
may be the best, or one of the best, con; 
tributions which we can make to our 
denomination. 

And so we go on, thinking and plan- 
ning together that the church, through 
us, shall be strong to meet the problems 
of the present and the future. 

I. M. F. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 7 


Sponsored by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, this week 
presents an opportunity to every Prot- 
estant church to define its educational 
objectives and announce its educational 
program. Universalists are urged to 
utilize to the full this opportunity. It 
comes at a time when people have re- 
turned to church and are thinking in 
terms of purposes and plans for the year 
ahead. The week is included in our de- 
nominational calendar. Begin this month 
to make plans for its observance. 


OVERTONES FROM CHAPEL 
TALKS AT FERRY BEACH 


Among high points in the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach, July 
28-August 4, were the chapel services 
based on “Widening Horizons of Free 
Faith.” These were held daily in the 
grove and were led by the institute’s 
dean, Dr. Max A. Kapp of St. Lawrence 
University. That many more than those 
privileged to be at Ferry Beach may 
share in the experience of worship en- 
joyed by delegates, a summary of Dr. 
Kapp’s talks follows: 


A free faith is based on the conviction 
that growth is an organic feature of life. 
While there are reasonably permanent 
characteristics in life, we can see that 
movement and change are constant. 
Movement, change, development, give 
men the opportunity to direct and utilize 
dynamic forces in accordance with law. 
This is not a closed universe or a finished 
universe, and never will be. There are 
promise and hope in an unfinished world, 
because men can learn how to change 
themselves, their ways, their institutions, 
so that experienced evils will be over- 
come. Men must be loyal to freedom 
to the authority of truth known or to be 
known. Only in this way can men keep 
abreast of a changing dynamic life. 
“First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” 


Progress in human values is not auto- 
matic. Man’s will, man’s understanding, 
man’s co-operation, man’s vision, are a 
necessary part of progressive change. The 
universe needs man in order to fulfill 
itself. God needs his children in order to 
have a family; they must have freedom 
or they would be slaves, not children. 


If freedom is basic to a moving faith, 
then we need to be lovers of freedom, 
guardians of freedom’s gains, champions 
of freedom in the spiritual and intellec- 
tual realms of life. Ultimately we seek a 
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fully developed free society of all men 
to realize the highest possibilities of hu- 
man nature. This implies sonship with 
God. Lovers of freedom need to dis- 
cipline themselves to be fit carriers of the 
free faith. License and laxness are by no 
means synonymous with true freedom. 
We need to be attached—committed. 
But our committal must be to principles 
so comprehensive and inclusive that we 
can enter into the fullest possible rela- 
tionship with all aspects of human life 
and all areas of natural life. All peoples, 
all cultures, all ages, concern us. 


Men of the free faith think that the 
world is good, that human nature is pa- 
tiently good, that reason is an avenue to 
salvation, that the races are one in their 
humanity. Friends of the free faith can 
see why they need worship, meditation, 
aspiration, both personal and corporate, 
as they continue the day-by-day struggle 
of the workaday world. The fellowship 
of the church is both natural and neces- 
sary. The free faith, while it has kinship 
with each movement within Protestant- 
ism, is not confined to its orthodox con- 
ventions. In fact, the free faith seeks to 
complete the arrested development of 
the Protestant Revolution. 


We cannot be divine in some supernat- 
ural sense. We can be human in a high 
sense, so that divine meanings flow from 
our individual and social efforts. Being 
free, being human is a terrific respon- 
sibility. 


HERE AND THERE 
IN THE CHURCHES 


Middleport, N. Y. “We have rounded 
up a medium-sized group of young 
married women, many of whose children 
attend our school ... . This new group 
looks very promising. Their first proj- 
ect was Family Night, when they took 
charge of the supper and the program 
for the evening. So far a good bit of 
interest has been shown.” 

Rockland, Ohio. Very little learning 
takes place unless pupils are interested 
in what is being taught, unless they 
sense value in what goes on in a class 
period. Knowing this, and discovering 
that the material then in use held no 
interest for the group of five high-school 
pupils, a certain teacher proceeded to 
locate something more timely. He 
secured five copies of The 4 BC's of 
Scapegoating, a thoughtful study of so- 
cial relationships between groups of peo- 
ple. Of the change which took place the 
teacher wrote: “The first day the A B C’s 
were used, it seemed like a different 
class. The interest and discussion pro- 


voked were most gratifying. It is valu- 
able material, especially here, where only 
three miles away in West Virginia racial 
discrimination is practiced with a venge- 
ance.” 


A NEW UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, minister of the 
new Loon Lake, N. Y., Universalist 
church, sends the following: 

Here is a piece of news I know you 
will be interested in hearing. A church 
school was organized at Loon Lake on 
Sunday, July 8. Twenty-seven pupils 
were present that first Sunday. We have 
four classes, with Mrs. Pierce acting as 
superintendent. Three teachers include a 
former public-school teacher of Univer- 
salist background, a state-normal-school 
student of Methodist background and an- 
other normal-school student who has 
been teaching in the Unitarian church 
school at Buffalo. I am taking a class of 
older young people. Last Sunday we had 
five new children—and all are having a 
wonderful time. 


TRUE ENOUGH 


A church-school worker of another de- 
nomination came into the office while in 
Boston this spring, seeking help in the 
reorganization of her church school. 
Since then she has written from her 
home down in Maine. In a recent letter 
she said, “As I see it, you have to talk 
things over and plan together what you 
are going to do if you are going to do 
them right.” Here is good advice for 
all of us—particularly in summer which 
is the planning season. 


THAT MAILING LIST AGAIN 


With the beginning of a new church 
year the G.S.S.A. mailing list of church- 
school superintendents should be up to 
date. It will be, only as local churches 
send in promptly the name and address 
of a new leader. Otherwise last year’s 
superintendent continues to receive mail- 
ings he no longer needs while his sueces- 
sor wishes he knew where he could 
turn for help. As they are appointed. 
and reported, we are adding to the list 
the names and addresses of Religious 
Education Committee chairmen, so that 
information will be welcome too. 


The secret of being miserable is to 
have the leisure to bother about whether 
you are happy or not. 

Bernarp Saaw 
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News of Churches and Church People 


RICHARD KNOST’S 
GOOD WORK 

Much to the regret of his many 
friends in San José, Calif., Richard 
Knost has ended his pastorate here and 
departed for Brewton, Ala., to become 
minister of the Universalist church there. 
During his three years in San José, Mr. 
Knost has actively represented the 
church in several community enterprises. 
He was the first president of the Inter- 

racial Council, and more recently has 
beep-chairman of the Japanese-American 
Relations Committee of the Council for 
Civic Unity. He has been a popular 
member of the Civitan Club. He has 
helped to promote an interchurch forum, 
and in other ways worked with other 
churehes, especially the Congregational 
and Jewish. 

The internal affairs of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church have prospered un- 
der his leadership. The attendance, con- 
stituency and finances have more than 
doubled. The fellowship of the Uni- 
versalists has been added to that of the 
Unitarians. A more liturgical form of 
service has been introduced. In keeping 
with this the chancel has been remodeled. 
The interior of the building has been 
cleaned and some of the rooms have 
‘been brightened with paint. A recrea- 
tion program has been carried on. 

Since Mr. Knost is relatively unknowr 
in Unitarian and Universalist circles, it 
is fitting to report also that not only 
has the ghurch prospered but he himself 
has grown in power as a preacher and 
in definiteness of message. Although 
this has been his first pastorate, he is a 
man of maturity, as well as of sincerity 
and talent. Both he and Mrs. Knost 
are musicians of great ability. By a tea 


under the auspices of the Alliance, by 
a surprise dinner, and by a parting gift 
the members have tried to express their 
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appreciation of Mr. and Mrs. Knost and 
their best wishes for future success. 
The Pulpit Committee hopes to se- 
cure a new minister very soon. Mean- 
while Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the 
San José State College is serving as 
interim pastor. Ar. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 
AT CARTHAGE 


Two memorial services have been held 
im the Carthage, N. Y., Universalist 
church in the past few months: On 
April 8 for Paul Snyders, who was killed 
in action in Germany on March 6, 1945; 
and on July 1 for Floyd Lowes, killed in 
action on October 8, 1943. 


STOCKTON CHURCH 
OPEN IN AUGUST 


Rey. O. G. Colegrove reports that the 
Stockton, Ill., church is being kept open 
during August, and that there has been 
increased attendance and interest. 


JULY LEADER TO BE 
PUT INTO BRAILLE 


In the March 17th issue of Tue Curis- 
TIAN Leaver Miss Grace Parker of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., read of the call for 
volunteers to learn how to write braille. 
Miss Parker volunteered and has com- 
pleted her course of training. She is 
now engaged in bringing out a braille 
edition of our July issue on “Toward a 
United World.” 

Miss Parker intends to transcribe 
editorials and articles from THe LEADER 
into braille regularly. 


OUTING AT 
STONY CREEK 


On Sunday, July 15, Mrs. Theodore A. 
Fischer entertained about sixty-five 
grownups and children’ of the New 
Haven, Conn., Universalist church at 
her home at Stony Creek. 

A service was held in the house in the 
morning, Rev. Burchard A. Royce, Jr., 
pastor of the New Haven church, preach- 
ing the sermon, and Rey. John E. Wood 
giving the prayer. 

Mr. Wood is the only minister, as far 
as is known, to come out of the New 
Haven, church. He will shortly become 
a chaplain in the U.S. Navy. 

Mrs. John Withers and Mrs. Lillian 
Schlegel, organist and soloist, respec- 
tively, of the New Haven church, fur- 
nished the music. 

At this service the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred G. Bagg of Winchester, 
Mass., and grandson of Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood of New Haven, was christened. 
The child’s father leaves shortly for the 
Philippines. 

Owing to the weather, it was neces- 


sary to have the picnic lunch indoors,. 
but later in the afternoon the guests 
were able to go out. 


CORRECTION 


We regret that in our issue of June 16 
there was an error in the new members 
and christenings reported. Under “New 
Members” the figure previously reported 
should have been 485, making the total 
541. Under “Christenings” the figure 
previously reported should have been 82, 
making the total 88. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 541. 


Massachusetts. Malden, 10. 

New York. Canton, 4. Middlepert, 
iy. 

Vermont. Chester, 2. 

Total, 569. 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 88. 

California. Santa Paula, 8. 

Maine. Caribou, 7. Scarboro and. 
South Buxton, 10. Westbrook, 33. 

Massachusetts. Beverly, 6. Boston 
(Grove Hall), 3. Haverhill, 8. Malden, 
11. North Adams, 3. Orange, 4. 
Worcester (First Church), 3. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 3. 

New York. Canton, 1. Middleport, 
2. New York (Church of the Divine 
Paternity) , 8. 


Ohio. Aleony, 1. Attica, 1. Spring- 
field, 1. : 
Pennsylvania. Linesville, 2. Phila- 


delphia (Church of the Restoration) , 1. 
Reading, 1. 
Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 17. 
Vermont. Springfield, 15. 
Total, 237. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
BARLE S. WALLACE © 
Headmaster 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. James W. McKnight of 
Girard, Pa., announce the birth of a 
third son (William Douglas) on July 2. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secretary 
of the Association of Universalist Women, 
spent two weeks in July with her uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. William Rich- 
ard, in Lewiston, Maine. She is spending 
the week of August 12 at her home in 
Malden, Mass. 


,Miss: Dora J. Brown, assistant man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House, 
has returned to the office after a three- 
week vacation, which she spent partly at 
her home in Holliston, Mass., and partly 
in New Hampshire. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Frank Olin of 
Eldorado, Kan., entertained at their 
home on July 29 in celebration of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Mrs. Raymond M. Scott, wife of the 
minister of the Universalist chureh in 
Bridgeport, Conn., was elected vice- 
president of the State Association of 
Universalist Women at its annual meet- 
ing held in Norwich the middle of May. 


Obituary 
MRS. REBECCA WINN 


Mrs. Mary Rebecca Winn, widow of Wil- 
liam N. Winn, died June 17 at her home in 
Arlmgton, Mass. She would have been eighty- 
nine in September. She went to Arlington to 
live when she was married sixty-three years 
ago. 

Mrs. Winn joined the Universalist church 
in Arlington soon after her marriage. For 
over thirty years she was the treasurer of 
the Samaritan Society, which has since be- 
come the Association of Universalist Women. 
All her life she has been devoted to her 
church, serving in many capacities, and she 
was in her pew each Sunday up to the last 
few weeks. 

Not only will she be greatly missed by her 
church friends but also by the Allied War 
Relief Committee, for which she has been a 
faithful worker. She was always actively in- 
terested in projects which aided the handi- 
capped or the underprivileged. 

She is survived by two daughters, Miss 
Amy and Miss Edith N. Winn. 

Funeral services were held in the Arling- 
ton Universalist church on June 19, Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, her minister, officiating. 


WALTER STUART KELLY 


Walter. Stuart Kelly, a well-known Uni- 
versalist layman, died at his home in Brook- 
line, Mass., July 4, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Interment was in the family lot at Weare, 
N. H. 

Mr. Kelly united with the Every Day 
Church in Boston during the pastorate of 
Rev. George L, Perin, and, with the excep- 
tion of short periods when business took him 
‘to Providence, R. I., and Lowell, Mass., was 
active until his death in this church, which 
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had united with two other churches—first, 
the Universalist church of Brookline, and 
second, a few years ago, the Universalist 
church of Waltham, Mass. 

When the church moved to Brookline Mr. 
Kelly taught in the Sunday school and was 
later its superintendent. He was also mod- 
erator of the parish. At the time of his 
death he was deacon of the church in 
Waltham. 

Mr. Kelly was graduated as an engineer 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 82. 


MISS ESTHER R. HARRINGTON 


Esther R. Harrington, a lifelong member 
of the Universalist church of Orange, Mass., 
died July 2 in the Fairlawn Hospital 
Worcester, of a brain tumor. 

Miss Harrington was born in Orange forty- 
six years ago, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel H. Harrington, active members of the 
Universalist church there. 

Funeral services were held on July 5. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, minister, and Rey. 
Douglas H. Robbins, former minister of the 
Orange church, officiated. 

Miss Harrington is survived by her father 
and brother Robert. 


MRS. LETTIE HICKS 


Mrs. Lettie Hicks died June 27 at the age 
of eighty-five. She was one of the oldest 
members of the Stockton, Ill., church. 

She is survived by one son, Thomas Hicks, 
of Ridley Park, Pa.; one granddaughter and 
three great-grandchildren; one brother, S. A. 
Townsend; and two sisters, Mrs. Eva Sheetz 
and Mrs. R. Darnell. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rey. 
O. G. Colegrove, assisted by the pastor of 
the Stockton church, Rev. Donald B. King. 


MRS. WARREN A. GUILD 


Mrs. Alice M. Guild, widow of Warren A. 
Guild of Roxbury, Mass., died June 11 at 
the age of seventy-eight: Born in Dorches- 
ter, Mass., she had for the past ten years 
lived in Arlington, Mass., making her home 
with her son, Warren J. Guild, manager of 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Bosgon, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests, 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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Belden and Snow, at 41 Coolidge Road. She 
was the oldest past noble grand of Crescent 
Rebekah Lodge, Dorchester, and was a mem- 
ber of McKinley Temple, Pythian Sisters. 

Funeral services were held June 13 in the 
Saville and Kimball Chapel. Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, minister of the Universalist church of 
Arlington, of which Mrs. Guild was a mem- 
ber, officiated. Burial was in Cedar Grove 
Cemetery, Dorchester. 


Notices 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION PROPOSES 
AMENDMENT TO BYLAWS 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed 
amendment to Article II, Section I, of the 
By-Laws of The Universalist Church of 
America as proposed by the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention. Said Article II, Section 
1, now reads as follows: 


1. The bond of a fellowship in The 
Universalist Church of America shall be 
a common purpose to do the will of God 
as Jesus revealed it, and to co-operate 
in establishing the Kingdom for which he 
lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God 

as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, m the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men 
of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God. Neither this nor 
any other statement shall be imposed as 
a creedal test, provided that the faith 
thus indicated be professed. 


The proposed amendment is to make the 
first sentence of Paragraph II of the afore- 
said article II, Section 1, read as follows: 


To that end we avow our faith in the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, in the 
spiritual leadership—not deity—of Jesus 
(balance of paragraph unchanged) . 


This notice is given so that the proposed 
amendment may be acted upon if a meeting 
of the General Assembly is held in Barre, 
Vermont, on October 24-26, 1945. It should 
be noted that up until the present time 
no permit has been received so that it cannot 
be stated definitely whether or not there 
will be a meeting. 


Estuer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the granting of Dual Fellowship 
by the Illinois Fellowship Committee to the 
Rey. Leslie J. Tuck and the Rev. Joseph 
Clare.. 


Approved the granting of Dual Fellowship 
by the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


anton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
“young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


se 


Harorp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men amd women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


» A Seat of Learning 
* in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
——————— SS 

August 18, 1945 


to the Rev. Alexander Winston and Captain 
George N. Marshall (chaplain) . 

Granted letter of transfer to Ohio to the 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman. 

Accepted transfer of Kenneth Murphy 
from Illinois. 


Esrner A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George H. Thorburn received on 
transfer from Illinois as of October 3, 1944. 
Srantey C. Srauy, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Granted lay licenses for one year to 
Carlton E. Worcester and Arthur F. Braman. 
Henry H. Scuoorry, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Donald B. King, accepted on transfer 
from the Kansas Committee of Fellowship. 
Merton L. Auprincr, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNITED 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire United Universalist 
Convention will convene at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Nashua, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 18 and 19, 1945, for 
the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

J. Wayne Hasxett, Secretary 


- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell 
Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Hasket., Secretary 


transferred to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Proposed Amendment 


It is proposed to amend Article 6, Section 1, 
of the bylaws of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women so that the 
annual meeting will be held the third week 
in May. Action on this proposal will be 
taken on September 18 and 19 at Nashua. 

Evans E. Brown, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention will con- 
vene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, September 10, 1945, at 1:45 p. m., 
for the examination of Melvin N. Ward and 
Charles N. Vickery, and at the same place 
on October 1, 1945, at 2. p. m., for the ex- 
amination of Donald W. Lawson, as to their 
fitness in purpose, character and ability for 


the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
* * * 


Lay license granted Margaret Winchester. 
Ordination granted Carl G. Seaburg. 


Dual fellowship granted George N. 
Marshall. 
License to preach granted Hugo A. 
Bourdeau. 


Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


Crackling 


There is a London story probably 
known to many of you of a man who. 
rather proud of his ancestry, told a 
young lady friend that his grandfather 
had been killed at Waterloo; to which 
the young lady replied, “Which plat- 
form?” He related this to another lady 
friend, hoping that she would see the 
absurdity of the other’s remark, and she 
said of course that it was absurd because 
she herself did not see that it mattered 
which platform! In despair he told his 
wife when he got home, and she con- 
solingly told him that she thought the 
other two women were very silly because 
they might have known that his grand- 
father died before Waterloo was built — 
Hevrantuus in Public Opinion. 


Gregory Ratoff, the Russian Orson 
Welles, who produces, directs, acts, writes 
and does everything else except deliver 
his pictures personally to the theaters. 
has a passion for finishing his “movies” 
on time. On one occasion, when produc- 
tion on one of his films had been halted 
for several days, Ratoff was asked 
whether he expected to be through with 
the shooting on schedule. 

“Of course, of course!” exclaimed the 
explosive Russian. “I said I would fin- 
ish on Saturday, and I will—even uf I 
have to keep everybody here till Mon- 
day night!”’—Milwaukee Journal. 


Teacher: Can you tell me what salt is, 
Willie? 

Willie: Yes, ma’am. Salt is what 
makes potatoes taste bad when there is 
none in—Ezachange. 


V letter from an apprentice seaman to 
his mother: 

Dear Ma: It may upset you a bit 
to know that my nickname out here in 
the Pacific is “Knothead.” Your loving 
son, Lancelot Elmer Vandersteigel— 
Skyscraper. 


During the height of the excitement 
over calling soldiers “G. I. Joes,” the 
New York Herald-Tribune sent a re- 
porter out into the street to question 
servicemen on the subject. He stopped 
a soldier. 

“What would you prefer to be called 
instead of G. I. Joe?” he asked. 

“Civilian,” said the soldier—The Bos- 
ton Globe. 


A certain company takes on a number 
of young men during the summer. On 
their salary receipts is printed a legend 
something like this, “Your salary is your 
personal business—a confidential matter 
—and should not be disclosed to any- 
body else.” 

A new boy signing the receipt added: 
“IT won’t mention it to anybody. T’m 
just as much ashamed of it as you are.” 
—Montreal Star. 
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Books to Remember .. . 
POOR MAN’S DOCTOR 


By LEWIS R. TRYON, M.D. Foreword by ALBERT E. IDELL 


From stitching up scalps after a christening party in a Pennsylvania mining town to a 
front-line hospital in World Worl . . . from stopping a typhus epidemic in Estonia 
to a house doctor’s job in Honolulu . . . this adventurous 70-year-old doctor saw 
life at its most glittering, its most sordid and its most heart-filling moments. His 
simply-written biography is one you won’t forget in a hurry. ........-.-.--<- $2.75 


POET TO POET 
Edited by HOUSTON PETERSON and WILLIAM S. LYNCH 


A treasury of the great poems that poets—from Chaucer to Karl Shapiro—haye written 
about their fellow craftsmen. Arranged chronologically by poet as subject. “A really 
new idea for an anthology.’"—Chicago Tribune. ‘’For our money this is one of the 
seasonal offerings worth singing about.’’—Philadelphia Record. ...... 4 indexes, $3.50 


SEPTEMBER REMEMBER 


By ELIOT TAINTOR 


Can a man or woman really stop drinking? This engrossing human novel is the first 
to dramatize the activities of ‘Alcoholics Anonymous.’ “As a straight novel in its own 
right it is excellent; from beginning to end it holds attention by virtue of a moving and 
exciting story . . . the unvarnished truth is told; nothing is dressed up. Im these 
disturbed days, when war and worry are making alcoholism dangerously attractive 
September Remember will play an active part in rehabilitation.’"—Book-of-the-Month 
Club News. 


Thoughts For Today 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 


The MURRAY PRESS answers a popular demand by print- 
ing an edition of Dr. Rose’s articles of everyday philosophy 
appearing in several cities daily over the country. 


Wiriamiitacehese A grand GIFT for a friend. That friend may be an elderly 
person or a young person just starting out in life, or just some- 
one who appreciates good thoughts) THOUGHTS FOR ?™ W™ Wallace Rose 
TODAY has been prepared for just that purpose! 


Dr. Rose has received many letters asking when such a book would be published. We answer 
through the MURRAY PRESS announcement that THOUGHTS FOR TODAY will be available about 


September 15, 1945, at a price which makes it possible for everyone to have a copy as well as making 
a splendid GIFT which will be used con- 

stantly. EIGHTY PAGES of everyday 

philosophy the whole family will enjoy Enclosed find $ Piicteciaet 

reading for $1.00! An especially good gift . n ee at 
for that boy or girl in the Service! WE’LL Wallace aye) OUGHTS FOR TODAY, by William 
MAIL YOUR GIFTS IF YOU SEND US ; 

THE NAMES WITH YOUR ORDER 

postpaid! 


To ensure your copy of this first edition, 
pin your check to the coupon herewith. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


(Enclose names and address for gift books). No Book Club Credit 
on single copies. Five copies or more receive Book Club Credit! 
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